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The Discovery of the Mississippi 


Secondary Sources 


By secondary sources we mean the contemporary documents 
which are based on those mentioned in our previous article.’ The 
first of these documents contains one sentence not found in any of 
the extant accounts of the discovery of the Mississippi, thus pointing 
to the fact that the compiler had access to a presumably lost narrative 
of the voyage of 1673, or that he inserted in his account some in- 
formation which is found today on one of the maps illustrating the 
voyage of discovery. Except for this information, the document is 
worthless. 

The other secondary sources are two questionnaires, a memorial, 
a critique of this memorial, and a series of answers to this critique. 
These sources tell us what was known in Paris in the year 1677 about 
the voyage, . e., what documentation was available in France at that 
date. Moreover, a passage in one of these documents contains a 
legend which was on the lost map which Jolliet had drawn from 
memory after his return to Quebec in 1674. We shall examine each 
of these sources in turn. 


(1) Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1673 


The above is the title of the first secondary source with which 
we are concerned; it is an abridged narrative of the expedition, and 
has been attributed to Jolliet. Father Steck, for instance, writes as 
follows: ‘Some time early in November, Jolliet brought this revised 
map to Frontenac, together with a written account of the expedi- 





1“The Discovery of the Mississippi. Primary Sources,” M1p-AMERICA, 
27 (1945) :219-231. 
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4 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


tion. In drawing up this account he again used Dablon’s report of 
August 1.”" 

The map referred to is the Franquelin map mentioned in our 
former article, which is mistakenly attributed to Jolliet. It is im- 
portant to prove here that the account was not written by Jolliet, 
because it has been used as a basis for opinions which are seen to 
be untenable when the document is analyzed and its provenance 
ascertained. 

When last heard of, the document was in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (BN), Manuscrits francais, nouvelles acquisitions, vol. 7485, 
pt. II, ff. 176-177v.* Formerly the call-number of this volume was 
Fonds Renaudot, vol. 30. This volume is made up of copies and 
extracts treating of geography and voyages; with the exception of 
one Tonti letter, all the documents are unsigned. In the same Fonds 
Renaudot, vol. 36, now Manuscrits francais, nouvelles acquisitions, 
7491, ff. 351-355, there is a copy of a complete relation of the voyage 
of 1673. The basis of this copy is a document now in the Archives 
du Service Hydrographique (ASH), 5:no. 16, which we described 
and compared with the earlier Dablon text of August 1, 1674, from 
which it is derived.‘ 

Eusébe Renaudot, the former owner of the papers in the Fonds 
Renaudot, was a fervent Jansenist,> who belonged to a small but 
active coterie whose principal objective seems to have been to tamper 
with any document in which a Jesuit is creditably mentioned. These 
gentlemen, now greatly admired by certain modern “impartial” his- 
torians, were not above forgery when it served their purpose. A 
document dealing with the Jesuits, whose provenance can be traced 
to Renaudot and his clique, should immediately be suspect.® 


2F. B. Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673 (Quincy, IIL, 
1928), 183. The “again” in the last sentence of the quotation refers to Fath- 
er Steck’s belief that the Saint-Sulpice manuscript was written by Jolliet. 
This opinion is discussed in “The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi,” M1D-AMERICA, 26 (1944) :309-312. 

3 The document is printed in P. Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements 
des Francais dans l'Ouest et dans le Sud de l’Amérique Septentrionale (6 
vols., Paris, 1876-1888), 1:254-262; reprinted from this compilation by E. 
Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, décou»reur du Mississippi et du pays des Illinois, 
premier seigneur d’ Anticosti (2d ed., Montreal, 1913), 316-320; translated 
in Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 184- 186; the comments are in 
the footnotes. 
ane = 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” loc. cit., 

12-315. 

5 J. Delanglez, Some La Salle Journeys (Chicago, 1938), 12ff, 75ff. 

6A similar abridgment dealing with a voyage of La Salle is in the 
same Renaudot volume (BN, Mss. fr., n.a., 7485:134-138v); printed (with 
translation) from a copy in AC,C 138C, 3:23-26, by T. C. Pease and R. C. 
Werner, eds., The French Foundations 1680-1693 (Collections of the Illinois 
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The author of the Renaudot document used Jolliet’s dedicatory 
letter to Frontenac and a copy of the ASH version of Dablon’s letter 
of August 1, 1674.7. Though his identity remains unknown, this 
compiler was certainly not Jolliet as will be clear from the following 
considerations. 

What first strikes the reader of this narrative is the peculiar 
interchange of the first and third person singular, the unexpected 
transitions from “il” to “je” and from “je” to “il.” This is queer 
enough, on the supposition that Jolliet wrote the document. Still 
queerer, on this same supposition, are the three opening words: ‘Le 
nommé Joliet..." These words are mistranslated when they are 
rendered by “The said Joliet,” as though the French text had “edit 
Joliet.” This latter expression is used when the name has already 
been mentioned; obviously, it cannot be used at the beginning of a 
document. The words Le nommé, on the other hand, indicate that 
the person referred to is either a man of no importance, or else that 
he is unknown to the writer or speaker. Hence the correct transla- 
tion of “Le nommé Joliet” is “A man named Joliet,” or “One Joliet.” 
The use of this expression is evidence that the document was writ- 
ten in Paris; for in documents originating in Canada after 1674, 
the explorer is always referred to as “le sieur Jolliet,” or even as 
“Monsieur Jolliet.” Finally, as we have seen,’ Jolliet never wrote 
his name with one /. 

The presence of these incongruities in the first three words 
should, it would seem, have led to a closer examination of this docu- 
ment, however inconvenient such an examination might have been. 
Unless Jolliet were an imbecile, he would not have begun with 
such words “in drawing up this account.” He would not have re- 


— > ome Library, vol. 23, French Series, vol. 1, Springfield, IIl., 
934), 1-16. 

Both the La Salle and Jolliet abridgments were first published in 
English (they are not in the —“—— French edition) as appendices to 
Hennepin’s A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America (2 parts, Lon- 
don, 1698), part 2:185-195. In the reprint of the second issue of this Eng- 
lish edition (2 vols., Chicago, 1903), 2:622, note 1, R. G. Thwaites, the 
editor, wrote as follows: “This [the Jolliet document] is a poor and in- 
accurate abridgment of the account given in a contemporary MS. [the ASH 
manuscript] which is published by Margry in his Découvertes et établisse- 
ments des Francais, i, pp. 262-270; it is reproduced (with translation) in 
Thwaites, Jes. Relations, Iviii, pp. 92-102.” 

Those acquainted with Father Hennepin’s career will not find it strange 
that he should have copies of these documents. 

7It should be noted that a copy of the ASH document is among the 


Renaudot papers. 
8 “Louis Jolliet. Early Years: 1645-1674,” Mip-AMERICA, 25 (1945) :3. 
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ferred to himself as “one Joliet,” and he certainly would not have 
mispelled his name. 

The opening paragraph of the document is a résumé of the two 
initial paragraphs in ASH, plus a few details taken from the dedica- 
tory letter to Frontenac. The third paragraph, which is also a 
synopsis of material in the ASH document and the Frontenac letter, 
contains the first substitution of “je” for “il.” With regard to the 
sentence “je m’estois embarqué avec six homes,” Father Steck re- 
marks: “It seems strange that he does not mention Marquette’s 
name.” This would indeed be strange, if Jolliet were the author 
of the Renaudot document, but the omission of Marquette’s name 
is not strange at all, when we remember where and by whom the 
document was written. 

The modified copy of Dablon’s letter which the compiler of this 
document used reads as follows: “Estant arrivé aux Outaouacs il 
[Jolliet} se joignit au pere Marquette . . . Ils [Jolliet and Marquette} 
se mirent donc en chemin auec 5 autres frangois ..."" In reproduc- 
ing Dablon’s account, the compiler eliminated Marquette’s name, 
but was polite enough to include the missionary in the total number 
of men who accompanied Jolliet in his voyage down the Missis- 
sippi. 

Father Steck further notes that the fourth paragraph contains 
another “‘strange’’ statement; namely, the use of the testimony of 
the Indians about the strength of the Mississippi current when Jol- 
liet himself had direct experience of the contrary. The strangeness 
of this statement is actually another indication that Jolliet himself 
did not write the document. If we look at the whole passage, the 
obvious contradiction between the last sentence and the preceding 
becomes clear. Jolliet’s own statement to Dablon is correctly given 
as follows: “Cette riviere [the Mississippi} . . . n’est pas rapide au 
haut, mais au dessous des 38 d. une Riviere qui vient de Louest 
Norouest [the Missouri} la rend tres rude de sorte quen remontant 
on ne peut faire que Cinq lieues par jour. /es Sauvages asseurent 
qu'il y a peu de courant.” ‘The final sentence, which we have itali- 
cized and which flatly contradicts what Jolliet said, is clearly an ad- 
dition by the compiler. 

In his translation of the passage about the Indians giving the 
explorer “un baston de calumet,” Father Steck observes that Jolliet 
uses the word ‘‘calumet” for the first time. As a matter of fact, the 
expression “baston de calumet” is not found in the direct report 
of the words of Jolliet. Dablon’s letter uses the expression “baston 
de Petunoir” twice. All the known copies of this letter reproduce 
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this expression (which Margry changed into “‘baston 4 pétuner’’) the 
first time it occurs. The second time the peace pipe is mentioned 
the following variants are found: “‘baston de Petunoir” (Jersey and 
Moreau manuscripts) ; “‘baston de Petun noir” (Saint-Sulpice manu- 
script); and “baston de calumet” (ASH manuscript). Since the 
expression “‘baston de calumet” is found only in the ASH document, 
we have here another indication that the compiler used the ASH 
version of Dablon’s letter. 

The last sentence of the next paragraph contains still another 
indication that the Renaudot document is based on a copy of ASH. 
The ASH document here omits the word “‘aussy”’ so that the mean- 
ing is no longer clear. The compiler evidently tried to make it 
clear by changing ‘‘peinture”’ into “tincture,” which is certainly not 
what Jolliet told Dablon, and in this passage it hardly makes sense. 

The third last paragraph contains several examples of changes 
introduced by the compiler. Every copy of the letter of August 1, 
1674, repeats in the same manner how the explorers were warned 
by the Indians that they were approaching European settlements, 
which, they were told, were three, then two days’ journey distant 
on their left, that is, on the east bank of the Mississippi. This is 
interpreted as follows by the author of the Renaudot document: 
the explorers were near to falling into the hands of the Spaniards 
“quils avoient costoyé 6 jours,” along whose settlements they had 
coasted for six days. 

Another change is the interpretation of a passage of the dedi- 
catory letter to Frontenac. Jolliet wrote that he saw a village which 
was only five days’ journey from a tribe trading with the Indians 
of California, and that “if I had arrived two days earlier I would 
have spoken to those who had come from this tribe and had brought 
a present of four hatchets.” The compiler of the Renaudot manu- 
script wrote that the explorers resolved to return “after having 
questioned Indians who are only thirty leagues distant from the 
Spaniards in the west.” 

At the southernmost point reached by the expedition, the Indians 
told the explorers that they were only fifty leagues to the sea, Jol- 
liet reported to Dablon. In this compilation we are told that Jolliet 
questioned Indians dwelling at the mouth of the Mississippi who 
are only fifty leagues from the Spaniards. 

The last paragraph begins thus: “La Riviere St. Louis qui vient 
de proche de Missichiaganen, luy a paru la plus belle, et la plus 
facile pour estre habitée .. .” Father Steck comments on this pass- 
age: “It seems strange that here again he should call the Illinois 
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River by the name of Saint Louis, while his map has La Divine.” 
Of course it is strange if one takes for granted that Jolliet is the 
author of this account; but it is not at all strange when we realize 
that the account is a mere compilation by an incompetent unknown. 
From the variant of the name of Lake Michigan, it is obvious that 
besides a copy of ASH and the letter to Frontenac, the anonymous 
compiler had a copy of the map in which Jolliet’s dedicatory letter 
is inserted. 

Anyone who cares to compare the Renaudot document with 
those studied in our previous article as well as with the critical 
text of Dablon’s narrative of August 1, 1674, will be able to make 
for himself a still longer list of contradictions, “‘strange’’ statements, 
and other incongruities. Those to which we have called attention 
are sufficient to show that this account was not “drawn up” by 
Jollliet. As we said at the beginning, the only value of this Re- 
naudot document is that it sets before us the following alternative: 
either the existence, at the time when the document was written, of 
a narrative of the expedition which is no longer extant; or that one 
sentence in the document is the transcription of a legend on one of 
the various contemporary maps illustrating Jolliet’s voyage of dis- 
covery. 


(2) Bernou’s Questionnaires 


All that we know about the documentation of Jolliet’s voyage 
in Paris is found in the papers of Abbé Claude Bernou, which have 
come down to us either in autograph or copy form. 

I have already discussed at length the exertions of this abbé on 
behalf of La Salle.*® Bernou was in his time one of the few men 
in France well versed in the geography of North America. In his 
voluminous papers, one meets with some erroneous ideas with re- 
gard to the North American continent, but these he shared with 
his contemporaries. He also held geographical views, which appear 
strange in one whose mind worked along scientific lines; but these 
views were often based on misinformation received from his cor- 
respondents. Although a learned man, he was nevertheless an 
intriguer, and when it served his purpose, he, like his friend Renau- 
dot, was not averse to garbling the evidence which he had so dili- 
gently gathered. 


® The evolution of the nomenclature of the early maps of the Missis- 
sippi Valley will be examined in a subsequent article. 
0 Some La Salle Journeys, 10-14, 51-58; Hennepin’s Description of 
Leubdins (Chicago, 1941), 52-64, 111- 119. 
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In passing we may note that we are not here interested in the 
intrigues of the learned abbé, nor in the wire-pulling which went 
on in the circle in which he moved; for in contrast to romantically 
inclined writers, our knowledge of the geographical unfolding of 
North America does not depend on the Paris or Versailles gossip 
of a few idle hypochondriacs. 

The earliest Bernou document which refers to the voyage of 
1673 is entitled: “Memorandum concerning Canada. Bernou, M. 
Barrois’ most humble servant, begs him for enlightenment about 
the following items.”’"! 

When the addressee came to Canada, we do not know; his name, 
Jacques Barroys or Barrois, first appears in a public document of 
May 1674.'* At this date he was one of Frontenac’s two secretaries 
and had been dispatched by the governor to take up written depo- 
sitions of the Sulpicians of Montreal with regard to a sermon 
preached by M. de Fénelon on the preceding Easter Sunday. 

In November 1674, Frontenac sent his annual letter to France 
in the care of Barrois, and instructed him to give a verbal account of 
the Fénelon affair to Colbert.'* We may recall that in the same 
letter the governor mentions the return of Jolliet from the Missis- 
sippi, and that Barrois brought Jolliet’s map to Paris. In the same 
letter also, La Salle is warmly recommended to Colbert. Both La 
Salle and Barrois were together in Montreal in April 1674,‘* when 
La Salle declared that he was ‘‘Frontenac’s man”’;'® and we know 
that they sailed to France on the same ship. At this time, La Salle 
saw the original Jolliet map of which he made a copy.’* 

It may be that Barrois was connected with the Renaudot-Bernou 
coterie because he was Frontenac’s secretary; or Frontenac may have 
taken him as his secretary, factotum and messenger, because of his 
connection with the clique to which the two abbés belonged. 


In 1675, Barrois returned to Canada in distinguished company. 
On board ship besides Bishop Laval, was the newly appointed in- 
tendant, Jacques Duchesneau, together with La Salle and Henne- 


11 BN, Clairambault, 1016:396-397v. 

12 Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec (RAPQ) pour 
1921-1922 (Quebec, 1922), 139, 140. 

13 Frontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674; RAPQ, 1927, 69. 

14“A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels,” Mrip-AMERICA, 22 (1940) :287. 

15 J. Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits aicome 1939), 213. 

16 The following passages of La Salle’s letters (Margry, 2:137, 170, 
179), and a passage in the abridgment spoken of in note 6, supra, Pease 
and Werner, The French Foundations, 5, prove conclusively that La Salle 
had a copy of Jolliet’s map. 
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pin.*7 We know that Barrois was again in France in 1677,'* but we 
do not know when he returned to America. 

Owing to a three year gap in Frontenac’s correspondence and the 
lack of reliable documentation, Barrois’ movements are lost sight of 
until 1679, when Duchesneau accused the governor ‘‘as well as the 
Sieur Barrois, his secretary” of having a share in the profits of the 
illicit trade carried on by Duluth in the West.'® 

In August 1681, La Salle came to Montreal, whither Frontenac 
had urgently summoned him; but the governor, who had to leave 
Montreal before La Salle’s arrival, “had sent his secretary, Monsieur 
Barrois, a thorough man of business, formerly secretary of legation, 
and Sieur de la Salle at last went up once more to the fort [Fron- 
tenac}."*° From the reference which the explorer makes to this 
Montreal episode, his meeting with the ‘thorough man of business” 
was far from successful; he considered the journey a sheer waste of 
time, which delayed for a whole year his descent of the Mississippi 
to the Gulf.?! 

Barrois probably left Canada with Frontenac in 1682 and never 
returned to America. From subsequent letters, it is clear that he 
remained closely connected with the Renaudot-Bernou group.”* 

The questionnaire sent by Bernou to Barrois is not dated, but 
internal evidence shows that it was sent to Canada in the first half 
of 1676. The abbé kept two copies of his questionnaire. The title 
of one copy differs slightly from that given above;** the other copy 
is neater and contains brief interlinear answers to the first four ques- 
tions.** The copy from which we shall quote is a two column docu- 
ment; the questions are on the left-hand side, the right-hand column 
is entitled: “Answers of Sieur St. Martin,”® lay professor of mathe- 
matics at the Jesuit [college} of Quebec, who is coming over to 
France this year, 1677.” 


17L. Hennepin, Nouvelle Découverte d'un tres grand Pays .... (Ut- 
recht, 1697), Avis au lecteur,**4-6. 

18 Dudouyt to Laval, May 1677, Report on Canadian Archives. 1885 
(Ottawa, 1886), cxx. See also Frontenac to Seignelay, November 2, 1861; 
RAPQ, 1927, 135. 

19 Duchesneau to Colbert, November 10, 1679; AC,C 11A,5:39. 

20 C. Le Clercq, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, J. G. 
Shea, ed. and transl. (2 vols., New York, 1881), 2:159. 

21 La Salle’s letter of the autumn of 1681. Margry, 2:158. 

22 Bernou to Renaudot, February 24 and April 10, 1685; BN, Mss. fr., 
n.a., 7497:201v, 214; Frontenac to Villermont, October 30, 1694; BN, Mss. 
fr., 22804:283. 

23 Memoire sur le Canada pour Mr. Barrois que iay prié de me faire 
scauoir les choses suiuantes. BN, Clairambault, 1016:168-169. 

24 BN, Clairambault, 848:695-696. 

25QOn Martin Boutet dit St. Martin, cf. A. Gosselin, L’instruction 
publique au Canada sous le régime francais (Quebec, 1911), 36f, 326-331. 
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For many years Bernou had been compiling hundreds of pages 
of notes about winds, tides, currents, and other meteorological data 
observed by travelers in every part of the world.*® Nothing in this 
mass of notes indicates what he intended to do with these data. The 
first items of the questionnaire sent to Barrois in 1676 deal with 
meteorology. He wished to know what were the prevailing winds 
in the North Atlantic, along the route of the ships sailing from 
France to Canada; he also inquired about the tides on the Newfound- 
land coast, at Quebec, and in the Green Bay region. This last ques- 
tion was prompted by what he had read in the Relation of 1671- 
1672.77 

We are not, however, directly concerned with these questions; 
they are mentioned merely to indicate the context of the eighth 
question, which is pertinent to our inquiry. This eighth question 
is as follows: 


What is the direction and what is the force of the prevailing winds on both 
banks of the St. Lawrence River, in the Great Lakes region, and in the 
country north and south of it, as well as in Colbertie or Louisiane*®.... 
Also, how long does the winter last, and when does it begin and end at 
Plaisance [Placentia, Newfoundland}, Port Royal [ Annapolis, Nova Scotia}, 
— Breton, Chaleur Bay, Tadoussac, Quebec, Montreal, Fort Frontenac, 

e Erie, Sault Ste Marie, and Michilimackinac. Is it cold and does it 
snow as far south as the mouth of the Riuiere de la Diuine and of the Riuiere 
Obio, and how long does cold weather last in these two places? When 
does the rainy season begin in Colbertie or Louisiane, and how long does 
it last? This is important. 


The request for information about the tides in Green Bay 
follows, and after mentioning what he had read in the Relation of 
1671-1672, he adds: “Since many people are not convinced by one 
observation, it would be very desirable to have this confirmed by 
the Reverend [Jesuit} Fathers or by some other interested persons.” 
Bernou also asked Barrois for the census of Canada in the years 1677 


26 BN, Clairambault, 848 :29-278. 

27 R. G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 
vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901), 56:134-140. 

28 This query is not in BN, Clairambault, 848:169; from here on the 
text is the same in the three questionnaires. 

This is the earliest appearance of the name “Louisiane,” three years 
before the date of the document published in Margry, 2:20-22; see p. 21, 
note 1. As the text shows the name is applied to the country bounded by 
Lake Michigan, the Fox, the Wisconsin, the Mississippi, the Illinois and the 
Des Plaines rivers, to the section of the United States circled in canoe in 
1673 by Jolliet and his companions, the first white men ever to do so. It 
is fairly certain that Bernou coined the name.—The text also dis of 
the theory advanced by M. de Villiers du Terrage in La Louisiane, Histoire 
de son nom et de ses frontiéres successives (1681-1819) (Paris, 1929), 8-10. 
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and following, and for “the new and beautiful map which he prom- 
ised to send us (qu'il nous a fait esperer), augmented if possible 
with the names of rivers and other places not entered [on the map 
which he had}.” 

Bernou's eighth question was left unanswered; none of his in- 
formants had ever been in Colbertie or Louisiane, and in 1676, no 
white man had as yet spent the winter at the mouth of the Ohio or 
at the mouth of the Riwiere Divine. 

Bernou, however, was so interested in the question of tides on 
the Great Lakes that when early in 1678, he heard of a Lyons mer- 
chant, Jean Daleyrac, who was about to leave for Canada, he drew 
up another questionnaire containing some of the items which had 
been left unanswered in that sent to Barrois in 1676. In this 1678 
questionnaire, he asked for information about the currents in the 
Strait of Mackinac, at the entrance of Green Bay or elsewhere. He 
also refers specifically to Father Louis André as the author of the 
letter on the tides of Green Bay which appeared in the Relation of 
1671-1672. He asked Daleyrac to obtain “if possible, the full rela- 
tion with the map of the voyage of Father Marquette and of Sieur 
Jollyet”; finally, he wished to know whether “some new discovery 
had been made.’’*® 

The above summary of Bernou’s 1678 questionnaire is based on 
the copy of it which he kept himself. We were unable to find 
whether Daleyrac answered these questions, but in a passage in the 
“Récit des voyages et des Descouvertes du Pere Jacques Marquette,” 
there is an allusion to supposed tides in Green Bay, and a few lines 
about the probable cause of this phenomenon.*® It is not unlikely 
that Daleyrac submitted Bernou’s questions to Dablon, for, as Fron- 
tenac publicly admitted, Dablon had ‘‘a better knowledge of the 
West than anybody in New France.’’*? 

We conclude that when Bernou wrote the questionnaire of 1676, 
he had already seen the Franquelin map. What we know is that he 
redrew this map on a smaller scale and copied the dedicatory letter 
of Jolliet to the governor from it. The questionnaire of 1678 is an 
indication that Bernou had not yet met La Salle; for if he had then 
known a man who had supposedly explored the region south of the 
Great Lakes and who had allegedly gone as far west as the mouth of 





29 Monsieur Dalera est suplié par son tres humble seruiteur Bernou 
de luy faire scauoir les choses suiuantes quand il sera dans la Nouuelle 
France. BN, Clairambault, 848 :363-365. 

30 JR, 59:98. 

31 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle 
France, 1698-1710 (6 vols., Quebec, 1885-1891), 2:671. 
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the Ohio, he would not have sought information from a man like 
Daleyrac, who was unlikely to go farther west than Montreal. In 
fact, Bernou did not meet La Salle until sometime in May 1678, 
when the latter came to Paris to ask leave to explore “the western 
part of North America,” that is, the Colbertie or Amérique Occi- 
dentale of the Franquelin map, which Bernou had christened 
Louisiane two years earlier. 


(3) The Penalosa-Bernou Memorial 


Before meeting La Salle, Bernou had become acquainted with 
Diego Dionisio de Pefialosa Bricefio y Verdugo.** The visionary 
plans of Pefialosa are embodied in numerous memorials, some in 
French and some in Spanish, some autograph and some in copy form, 
which can be seen today among the papers of the abbé.** One such 
undated memorial, written between 1676 and 1677, is entitled: 
“Memorial for the discovery and conquest of Quivira and Theguayo 
in North America.”’** 

The opening paragraph of this document lists the riches of 
America: gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones. This, says the 
document, is well known, but no one in France knows it as well as 
the “author of this memorial,” that is, Pefialosa speaking through 
Bernou; for he is a native of America and has been Governor of New 
Mexico. Forced to leave the land of his birth when he tried to 
restrain the tyranny of the Inquisition, he came to France, now his 
“second country,” as a refugee. Here he began to feel ashamed of 
remaining idle while Frenchmen were endeavoring ‘‘to carry out the 
illustrious designs of the greatest and most powerful king in the 
world, and he resolved to submit a plan for the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Theguayo and Quivira situated to the west of the Great 
Lakes of Canada.” 

With the possible exception of Peri and Mexico, these kingdoms 
are the richest in America, about which “‘nobody on earth can speak 
with better knowledge than the author” of the present memorial. 
After being made Governor of New Mexico in 1661, he left Santa Fé 
in March 1662, to look for Quivira, and was in fact the first man 





32 H. E. Bolton, “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1590,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 16 (1912) :6, 17; W. E. Dunn, Spanish and 
French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1678-1702 (Aus- 
tin, Tex.), 1917, 13ff. 

33 Some La Salle Journeys, 65ff. 

34 BN, Clairambault, 1016:211-219; Bernou’s autograph. 
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ever to enter the latter country.*° He did not remain long enough, 
however, to investigate all its riches fully, but while there “he ob- 
tained reliable information about the kingdom of Theguayo and 
about its rich gold mines.” He spoke to several persons who had 
seen these mines, and was even given samples of the gold. “He 
also learned that the French were not far away from Theguayo.” 

His knowledge of the geographical situation of these kingdoms 
made him realize that “the conquest of Quivira was very difficult for 
the Spaniards, and the conquest of Theguayo was quite impossible 
for them,” because the two countries are separated by a huge moun- 
tain range. After his arrival in France, as soon as he had heard of 
western discoveries made by Frenchmen in Canada, the author de- 
vised a plan for reaching Quivira and Theguayo by way of New 
France. 

The truth is that this “plan” germinated in the fertile brain of 
Bernou, who knew the geography of Canada and the conditions in 
New France much better than Pefialosa. The abbé must have met 
the Peruvian between 1674 and 1677, and it is undoubtedly Bernou 
who conceived the possibility of reaching fabulous Quivira and The- 
guayo through Canada. 

Canada, we are told in this interesting memorial, is a poor and 
sterile country, anticipating by a hundred years Voltaire’s ‘‘acres 
of snow.” Acadia is said to be better, but better still is 


the country beyond the Great Lakes, where the work of ten men would 
suffice to sustain five hundred, because of the fertility of the soil which pro- 
duces two crops a year, and because the lakes and rivers teem with fish and 
the country abounds in game. The various products can be transported over 
the Great Lakes or over the beautiful river recently discovered which dis- 
embogues into the Gulf of Mexico, or over many of its tributaries, one of 
which the author [Pefialosa, #.e., Bernou here} has many reasons to believe 
that it comes from New Mexico. Finally, a large colony could be estab- 
lished [in the country beyond the Great Lakes}, and because of its lo- 
cation, might one day be the starting point for the conquest of the rest of 


America. 
It would take time before the colony west of the Great Lakes 


35C. F. Duro, Don Diego de Pefalosa su descubrimiento del reino 
de Quivira (Madrid, 1882); J. G. Shea, ed., The os of Don Diego de 
Pefalosa, Governor of New Merxico, from Santa Fé to the River Mischipi 
and Quivira in 1662, as described Father Nicholas de Freytas, O.S.F. 
(New York, 1882), Introduction; C. W. Hackett, “New Light on Don Diego 
de Pefialosa: Proof that he never made an Expedition from Santa Fé to 
Quivira and the Mississippi River in 1662,” The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, 6 (1919) :313-335; idem, ed., Historical Documents relating to 
New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches thereto, to 1773 (3 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1923-1937), vol. 3. 
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would be sufficiently developed to serve as a base of operations 

ainst the ‘rest of America,” whereas the conquest of Theguayo, if 
the plan of the author is adopted, would be a matter of two or three 
years at the most. 

To show how easily the French can conquer this latter kingdom, 
the memorialist answers in advance the doubts which might arise 
in the minds of officialdom as to the feasibility of the undertaking. 
The objections that could be raised against it number six in all, and 
each is refuted quickly, and in the mind of the memorialist, Bernou, 
unanswerably. 

The first objection is that Pefialosa is a foreigner. Why, it might 
be asked, should one believe that he has the advantage of France so 
much at heart? The answer is that Columbus too was a foreigner, 
and those countries which refused to help him carry out his plan 
have been sorry ever since. 

The second objection which might be raised is that many men 
would be needed for such an undertaking, and “it is unlikely that 
men can be spared for it when France needs all her resources,” 
evidently because of the war with Holland, which was then in full 
swing. The answer is typical of all those which were to be given 
in later years to similar objections against ‘conquests’ of vast terri- 
tories in North America. Very few men would be needed, only 200 
regulars and about fifty volunteers, a negligible force to raise in a 
populous country like France. Those who do not know the country 
and its inhabitants may think that this handful of men is too small 
to conquer and occupy Theguayo and Quivira, but the memorialist 
gives reason why an expedition is more likely to succeed with 200 
men than with 2,000. 

First, it would be difficult to supply a great number of soldiers 
with provisions and with ammunition; secondly, a smaller force is 
sufficient because the Indians of these parts are kind and sociable. 
“Father Marquette and Sieur Jolliet have recently experienced this: 
they traveled over vast countries through unknown nations to a point 
near the Gulf of Mexico, without being molested.” 

The whole secret consists in knowing how to deal with the 
Indians of these parts of North America, who should not be judged 
by what is known of the savage Iroquois. Furthermore, Theguayo 
is a flat country, unfit for ambushes, and firearms would frighten 
these Indians into submission. “The great deeds accomplished by 
the Spaniards with fewer soldiers [than the number asked by the 
memorialist} are well known; and it is also well known that no 
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nation is more warlike than the French, to whose accomplishments 
there is no limit, if only they are well led.” 

The third objection is the remoteness of the kingdom of The- 
guayo, situated as it is far beyond those vast regions recently dis- 
covered to the west of New France, and the consequent difficulty 
of sending provisions and ammunition to the army of occupation. 
The riches of the country would hardly cover the cost of transport- 
ing them from this distant Eldorado. 

The difficulty of communication, counters the memorialist, should 
not be gauged by distance, but by obstacles to navigation. The 
route to Brazil or to Rio de la Plata, for instance, which takes two 
or three months, is not considered long. 


The same or nearly the same consideration applies to the route to Theguayo. 
One can easily go by water from France to Montreal, beyond Quebec. From 
the entrance of Lake Ontario, one can go to the end of Lake Superior, or to 
the Gulf of Mexico and to the Northwest by way of the great river and of 
those which come from the west and empty into it. These rivers come from 
so far away that no one knows where their headwaters are; in fact, the 
author is persuaded that one of them arises in Theguayo itself. But even 
if some overland journey were necessary, he knows that it will not be very 
long, and that not far beyond the Great Lakes will be found the horses and 
mules with which the Spaniards have stocked all the western countries. 
Father Marquette and Sieur Jolliet have known of these horses and mules, 
although vaguely, because in the course of their voyage they traveled through 
the middle of the country lying south of the Great Lakes. 


The main difficulty of the route is between Montreal and Fort 
Frontenac on account of the rapids of the St. Lawrence. But this 
is not insuperable to the French; even the Spaniards have overcome 
greater obstacles, ‘‘sluggard and lazy though they are.” 

The other objections and answers have no bearing on the knowl- 
edge of the Mississippi then available in Paris. 

At the end of this one-sided debate, persuaded that he had fore- 
stalled all the objections that might be raised against the project, 
the memorialist proceeds to recount the advantages to be derived 
from the conquest of Theguayo. These are as follows: the propa- 
gation of the Faith in these vast countries; the enormous increase 
of France's colonial domain by the addition of the immense tract 
of land stretching from “the Great Lakes to the Sea of the South”; 
additional revenues for the king; the development of commerce, and 
so forth. 

The sixth {advantage} would be the discovery of the Sea of the South or 


of the West, if one wishes to call it thus, which forms the boundary of the 
kingdom of Theguayo and which would supply an easy route for the much 
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discussed trade with China and Japan, a route which all the nations of 
Europe have {thus far} so unsuccessfully tried to find. 


The least of these advantages should suffice to determine the 
government to sponsor the expedition to Theguayo, all the more 
since there is no risk. If the French neglect this opportunity, other 
nations may undertake the conquest of that marvelous land, and un- 
less action is taken now, before Pefialosa died, there would be nobody 
to lead the expedition who is as well acquainted as he is with the 
country and its inhabitants. 

The memorial also contains some additions obviously by Pefialosa 
himself, in quaint phonetic French such as a Spaniard would write, 
in which the honorary and pecuniary reward expected by the orig- 
inator and leader of the expedition is discussed.** 

Bernou had doubts whether the royal approval and support of 
the plan would be forthcoming, in spite of the dazzling advantages 
he had so eloquently set forth. As an alternative he proposed to 
conquer Nueva Vizcaya, “where he [Pefialosa} had spent a great 
deal of time, and which he traversed more than once.” 

The plans for the conquest of Theguayo and Quivira were soon 
abandoned, but the conquest of New Biscay continued to be the 
subject of numerous memorials and petitions to the French govern- 
ment. Seven years after the date of the present memorial, La Salle 
became a party to this mad scheme. How it all ended is common 
knowledge. 

The sequel showed that Bernou’s misgivings about the Court's 
attitude toward his plan were well founded. The memorial was 
examined by some government official whose identity has not been 
ascertained; and his verdict, couched in the form of “observations,” 
was unfavorable. Bernou, however, was not the man to leave any 
“observations” unanswered, especially when he perceived that the 
critic was wandering from the point at issue and merely giving ex- 
pressions to prejudices born of ignorance. To pass judgment on the 
feasibility of the expedition to Theguayo and Quivira presupposed 
some knowledge of the geography of North America as well as 
some acquaintance with the history of exploration of the continent. 
Bernou must have realized at once that his censor lacked the rudi- 
ments of such knowledge, for although he does not say so in so many 
words, he clearly implies that his critic did not know what he was 
talking about. 


_. 36“Allant honore du titre de vis roy et capitain general de tu se pai 
quil decubrira, Puplera et conquira.” BN, Clairambault, 1016:215v. 
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The original document containing these “observations” has not 
come down to us. All that we have is a manuscript among the 
Delisle papers which gives the remarks of the critic, eleven in all, 
and the answers of Bernou.*’ Only those passages which throw 
some light on the voyage of Jolliet and the knowledge thereof in 
Paris will be discussed. 

According to the memorial, the idea of reaching Theguayo via 
New France arose in the mind of Pefialosa when he heard of the 
western discoveries made by the French. In the third of his “obser- 
vations,” the critic flatly denies that any such discoveries had been 
made, and asserts that all those who went into the interior had 
nothing else in view except fur trading. “Sieur Jolliet alone was 
led by curiosity [in contradistinction to trade} to travel to the south- 
east. All we know about the West is that ice and rocks are found 


there.” 
To this “observation’’ Bernou answered: 


If the whole [of America} had been discovered, the author [ Pefialosa} would 
have no proposal to make. The fact is that four hundred leagues of country 
have been discovered west of Quebec. The memorial did not say that The- 
guayo and Quivira were situated west [of New France}. 

Sieur Jolliet is not the only one who traveled through curiosity to the 
southeast. M. de la Salle, Governor of Fort Frontenac, reached the Missis- 
sippi River and discovered the Ohio which empties into the former. M. 
de Galinée went to the end of Lake Erie. 

West of Montreal {the starting point of the Theguayo-Quivira expe- 
dition} all that one finds is large lakes [in contradistinction to the ice and 
rocks of the critic}. The country where the Hurons formerly dwelt is 
very pleasant and very fertile; and south of the Great Lakes, one finds 
neither ice nor rocks. In fact, the country is so beautiful, even the region 
lying south of Lake Superior, that in the printed Relation of 1670-1671, the 
Reverend Jesuit Fathers represent it is an earthly paradise and call it by 
this name. There are ice and rocks on the northern shore of Lake Superior. 
But this does not contradict what the author [Pefialosa} said, nor es it 
mean that the route [to Theguayo-Quivira} is not known. 


It is difficult to understand how Bernou could say in his rebuttal 
that Theguayo and Quivira were not “du costé de l’ouest,” when 
he had actually written in the memorial that they were “‘scitués au 
couchant des grands lacs du Canada.” With regard to La Salle 
reaching the Mississippi via the Ohio, the abbé simply put implicit 

37 Response aux observations ftes sur le memoire touchant la decou- 
verte des Royes de Quivira et de Theguayo par le Comte de Pennalossa 
1684. ASH, 115-9:no. 11.—Who dated the memorial is not known; as can 
be seen later in the text, the answers were written in 1677.—On the Delisle 


papers, see “The Sources of the Delisle Map of America, 1703,” Mu1p- 
AMERICA, 25 (1943) :277f. 
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trust in an interpolation on the Franquelin map. As we have seen, 
he did not meet La Salle until the following year. The “earthly 
paradise” is most undoubtedly south of Lake Superior, for Dablon 
in the passage here referred to is describing the Fox River Valley.** 

In his next “observation” the critic undertakes to defend Canada, 
which the memorialist had disparaged. Bernou readily admits 
that Acadia and “the country south of the Great Lakes’ have every- 
thing that is found in Canada and even more; “no other proof for 
this is needed than the relation of Sieur Jolliet which shows the dif- 
ference” between these two sections of the North American Con- 
tinent. But this, he insists, is no argument against the Theguayo 
expedition. 

We have already quoted the passage of the memorial in which 
mention is made of the fertility of the country beyond the Great 
Lakes and of the means of communication between these lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico, via the “beautiful river’ recently discovered. 
On this paragraph of the memorial the critic comments as follows: 


Acadia is closer to France and has many good harbors. The country which 
{the memorialist} supposes to be beyond these alleged lakes is unknown 
to the inhabitants of the French colony. 

Sieur Jolliet did not find any means of communication between the 
lakes and that great river; he believes that the river itself, instead of 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, disembogues into the Vermilion Sea, 
beyond California. He went down this river, and heard about Spaniards 
from a nation in the vicinity who trade with them. 


As can be seen, the critic says exactly the opposite of what Jolliet 
wrote. It was easy for Bernou to refute these assertions. After 
noting that anything said about Acadia was not pertinent, he con- 
tinues: 


But he [Bernou]} is surprised at the rest of this remark. Sieur Jolliet 
found not one but two means of communication between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River. The first by way of a river [the Fox} which 
empties into Green Bay; for from this river, after a portage of half a 
league, they entered into another river [the Wisconsin} which led them 
to the Mississippi. The second means of communication is by way of the 
St. Louis River, which has since been called La diuine; it flows so near Lake 
Michigan, that if one cuts [digs a canal} through half a league of prairie, 
it is possible to go by bark from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico. 


38 The opening sentences of the description read as follows: “Si le pais 
de cette Nation [Mascoutens] a quelque chose pour sa beauté du Paradis 
terrestre, on peut dire que le chemin qui y conduit, est aussi en quelque 
fagon semblable 4 celuy, que nostre Seigneur nous represente pour arriver 
au Ciel.” JR, 55:190. 
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This shows that when answering his critic, Bernou had a copy of 
Dablon’s report of August 1, 1674, which gives the length of the 
portage between the Fox and the Wisconsin rivers, the length of 
the Chicago portage, and Jolliet’s name for the Illinois-Des Plaines.** 

The third paragraph of Bernou’s answer to the same “‘observa- 
tion” reads thus: 


This [double means of communication between the Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi} is absolutely certain; we can prove it (on le prouuera) by two re- 
lations and two different maps of the voyage of Sieur Jolliet which are in 
the hands of the author [7. e., of Bernou}. Further proof has been given by 
the voyage of the aforesaid Sieur de la Salle, who has, moreover, found a 
third route through the Ohio River which flows near Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan. The author knows that a map showing this [feature} was given 
to M. Colbert a few months ago, and also that there is a fourth map in 
Paris, which, however, is not so accurate, although all these maps agree 
with one another in general. 


The two maps which Bernou had in his possession were very 
probably a copy of Jolliet’s original map, and certainly a copy of 
Franquelin’s map; for we know that he himself redrew this latter 
map on a smaller scale, and later gave it to Claude Delisle.*° From 
his description of the third map which, he says, was given to Colbert 
a few months previously, we conclude that it was very likely an 
earlier state of the map known today as Parkman no. 3.‘' The 
fourth map which was then in Paris cannot be identified, since 
Bernou does not give sufficient data about it. As for Bernou’s two 
relations of the voyage of 1673, one was certainly a copy of Dablon’s 
letter of August 1, 1674; and the other may possibly be the already 
mentioned lost account of the discovery of the Mississippi. 


It would be desirable and would help the author's plan if the Mississippi 
River emptied into the Vermilion Sea; but Sieur Jolliet found by experience 


39 See “The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” loc. cit., 
317, 322, 323. 

40 Cf. “The Sources of the Delisle Map of America,” loc. cit., 285. 

41 Described in La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (11th 
ed., Boston, 1907), 450f. 

There is another tracing of an original map similar to Parkman no. 3 
in the Archives of the Séminaire de Québec (Laval University) ; however 
the original of the Quebec tracing had a title, whereas the original o 
which Parkman no. 3 is a tracing had no title—Judging from G. Marcel’s 
description in his Cartographie de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1885), 10, 
no. 11, the BN, Ge. DD. 2987. No. 8662 map is a later state of those on 
which the Parkman and the Séminaire tracings were made. The question 
cannot be settled until a photograph can be obtained from Paris. 

In Some La Salle Journeys, 37, I erroneously said that Parkman no. 3 
was compiled from six Bernou sketches. It is clear that Bernou divided 
the original into six sketches, just as he copied piecemeal the 1686 Fran- 
quelin map of North America. Cf. “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” Mrp- 
AMERICA, 25 (1943) :64. 
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that it discharged itself into the Gulf of Mexico; besides, there is an insuper- 
able reason in favor of its disemboguing into the Gulf. Thus this whole 
observation is baseless. 


The “raison invicible” is mentioned in Dablon’s letter of August 
1, 1674; namely, Jolliet told the Jesuit that he reached latitude 33°, 
and that, as he always went toward the south, he was going away 
from the Vermilion Sea. 

In the seventh “observation” the critic says that the author of 
the plan has never known Father Marquette while the latter was 
alive; and that Jolliet, a man of singular honesty, intelligence, and 
disinterestedness, nowhere makes mention of Quivira. 

“The author knows very well,” says Bernou in his answer, ‘‘that 
Father Marquette died nearly two years ago, and that Sieur Jolliet 
is very well informed; the latter, however, had no occasion of speak- 
ing of Quivira, since it was not on his way.” It is the reference to 
the death of Marquette that enables us to date the document. Since 
the Jesuit missionary died in May 1675, Bernou’s rebuttal was writ- 
ten in the first months of 1677. 

The eighth “observation” is the last one which refers to the 
voyage of 1673. The critic begins by saying: “Neither Father Mar- 
quette nor Sieur Jolliet saw a single horse or mule,” and he elabo- 
rates on this statement in his second last paragraph: “Sieur Jolliet 
during his voyage saw a great number of domesticated and wild 
animals, but he did not see even one horse; although, as his account 
proves beyond question, he visited tribes who trade with the 
Spaniards.” 

This last comment shows that the critic had seen Jolliet’s dedica- 
tory letter to Frontenac, for this is the only source that mentions 
Jolliet’s passing through a village which had been visited by Indians 
who traded with those of California, and so, indirectly, with the 
Spaniards. The proof referred to is a present of four hatchets which 
was brought by the visiting Indians. 

Bernou answered this “observation” as follows: “On one of the 
two maps a place is marked to indicate the presence of horses. The 
relations also speak of them, although in a vague manner, because 
the explorers who made the journey by water, only heard of horses 
through the Indians.” 

When Bernou wrote that the relations (and he had two different 
relations, as we saw) vaguely refer to horses, he was very likely 
thinking of Dablon’s letter of August 1, 1674, which says in part: 
“There [in the Illinois country in particular} a settler would not have 
to spend ten years cutting down and burning trees. On the very day 
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of his arrival, he could begin plowing; and if he had no oxen from 
France, he could use those of this country, or even the animals which 
the Western Indians ride as we ride horses.’’*” 

There are two reasons for concluding that the map spoken of by 
Bernou is a copy of Jolliet’s original. In the first place, we know 
that when he wrote these answers Bernou had in his possession copies 
of two maps of the voyage of 1673; we also know that one of these 
was a copy of the map of Franquelin on which, as can be seen today, 
there is no legend indicating horses. Hence this legend must have 
been on the other map. Secondly, that this other map was a copy of 
the Jolliet original is further deduced from the fact that on the map 
published by Thévenot a legend inscribed west of the Mississippi at 
latitude 36° reads thus: “Nations qui ont des chevaux et des cha- 
meaux.” The proof that this Thévenot map is a variant of the Jol- 
liet original will be presented in a subsequent article. 
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oo 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” loc. cit., 
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The Journal of Pierre Vitry, S.J. 


The journal printed below was first published in the original 
French in the now extinct Nova Francia for May-June 1929." 

Of the several journals kept by various individuals who took part 
in the second expedition against the Chickasaw, that of Father Vitry 
is translated here, because it is the only one which covers the whole 
time of the war against those Indians. It begins with the departure 
of the vanguard from New Orleans on September 6, 1738, and ends 
with the final abandonment of Fort de |’Assomption on April 1, 
1740. The other journals cover only a part of these eighteen months. 
The journal kept by an officer of the Nouailles detachment extends 
from June 8, 1739 to February 24, 1740; Bienville’s journal runs 
from September 12, 1739 to April 1, 1740; and that of Chaussegros 
de Léry chronicles the events from February 2 to February 29, 1740, 
a period of four weeks. 

Father Pierre Vitry,? the author of this journal, was born on May 
2, 1700, and entered the Society of Jesus at Nancy on October 18, 
1719. At the end of his novitiate, he taught the lower classes at 
the college of Nancy for four years, and for two years taught hu- 
manities and rhetoric at the college of Langres. From 1727 to 1732, 
he studied philosophy and theology in Paris. In 1733, he left for 
Louisiana, and landed in New Orleans at the end of July of that 


year.* 

From New Orleans, he went to Mobile to take the place of the 
absent parish priest, a Capuchin. After his return to New Orleans, 
he was sent to take care of the French settlers of Natchitoches. 


1 Nova Francia, 4 (May-June, 1929) :146-166. We did not reproduce 
the marginal index, nor the appendix containing the names of the officers 
and the list of Indian tribes that arrived at Fort de l’Assomption from 
June 28, 1739, to February 5, 1740. Nova Francia, 4 (1929) :167-170. 

From a sentence in Maurepas’ letter of September 21, 1740, to Father 
Lafitau, this journal was known to exist or to have existed before its pub- 
lication in the above mentioned review. The Minister wrote: “Vous me 
feres plaisir de m’envoyer la relation que le P. De Vitry a faite de la 
dre Campe des Chicachas.” Archives des Colonies (AC), B 71:143.—This 
sentence was later cancelled in the copy of this letter which was kept in 
Paris, probably when Lafitau sent Vitry’s journal to the Minister. The 
document, however, is not in the French public archives, but is—or was— 
in the private archives of Count E. de Chabannes La Palice, who gave it 
to the editors of Nova Francia for publication. 

2 Not “de Vitry,” still less “Devitry.” 

_ 3C. de Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVIIIe 
siécle (2 vols., Paris, 1906), 1:331, note 1. 
23 
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While in this post he performed a marriage that nearly caused inter- 
national complications. He arrived in New Orleans while prepara- 
tions were being made for the second campaign against the Chicka- 
saw, of which he was appointed chaplain of the vanguard. A few 
years later, he was made superior of the Louisiana Jesuit mission, 
and held this post till his death in New Orleans in 1749.‘ 

Since Father Vitry merely alludes to the antecedents of this cam- 
paign against the Chickasaw, we will briefly recall the events which 
led to it. 

In 1729, the Natchez were goaded to revolt by the petty tyranny 
of the commandant of the French settlement established near the 
village of these Indians. The punitive expedition of 1730 against 
these Natchez ended in failure, as did also that of 1731 led by the 
inept Governor of Louisiana, Etienne Perier. During this second ex- 
pedition the French besieged a position on the Washita River where 
the Indians had fortified themselves. Although surrounded on all 
sides, the Natchez braves, leaving behind them old men, women and 
children, escaped during the night and took refuge among the Chi- 
ckasaw. 

From time to time, they sallied forth from among the Chickasaw 
to harass the French settlements on the Mississippi River, and at- 
tacked convoys journeying between New Orleans and the Illinois 
country. Such an attack on a convoy in 1735 by a party composed 
of Natchez and Chickasaw was the occasion of the first campaign 
against the villages of the latter. 

This campaign was led by Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville 
who had succeeded Perier as Governor of Louisiana in 1733. He 
sent orders to Pierre Dartaguette, the commandant in the Illinois 
country, to join forces with him toward the middle of March 1736, 
near the Chickasaw villages. 

Because of interminable delays in the preparations, Bienville was 
not able to start until April 2, 1736, though he had planned to leave 
Mobile in February. Dartaguette was unaware of these delays, and 
was already in sight of the Chickasaw villages when he learned that 
Bienville could not join him as intended. With insufficient troops 
he rashly ordered an attack on March 25, 1736, and was routed by 
the enemy. He was then burned at the stake, together with other 
officers and soldiers and Father Sénat, the chaplain of his troops. 





4J. 2.9, The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana (1700-1763) 
(Washington, D. C., 1935), 423-428, 330f. 
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The Chickasaw, having found on Dartaguette papers outlining Bien- 
ville’s plans, entrenched themselves behind fortified palisades where 
they waited for the arrival of Bienville’s troops. The French at- 
tacked on May 25, 1736, and were forced to retreat after a two-hour 
battle. 

As soon as Bienville returned to New Orleans, he wrote to Paris 
that a new campaign would be necessary to restore the prestige of 
the arms of the king. Maurepas, the Minister of the Colonies, agreed 
with this, and authorized the governor to begin preparing the second 
expedition. The story of this undertaking is told by Father Vitry 
in his journal. 

We have two contemporary accounts of the second campaign 
against the Chickasaw published within twenty years of its termina- 
tion. The earlier in date is that of Dumont. This former Louisiana 
officer garrisoned at Port Louis, near Lorient, France, first wrote his 
memoirs in which this account is found in the form of a long “poem” 
composed of 4,500 lines in what purports to be alexandrine meter. 
He sent this poem to the Duke of Belle Isle to whom he had dedi- 
cated it.® 

Our poet must have suspected that the literary qualities of his 
epic would fail to impress the Duke, for some time later, in 1747, 
he re-wrote the account in prose and sent this version to the Duke 
with the following dedicatory letter: ‘Although the poem which I 
took the liberty of sending to you contains here and there the details 
of several years of observations made in Louisiana, yet because a 
work in rhyme can only give your Highness a sketchy and inadequate 
idea of the events narrated therein, I thought that I owed it to you 
as a mark of gratitude to send you a prose version of this work.’”® 

In this account, Dumont is more specific as to the source of his 
information than he is in his poem. He claims that he learned the 
details of the second campaign against the Chickasaw from a “rela- 
tion sent from Quebec to the Reverend Jesuit Fathers,” and at the 
end he added that they gave him a copy of it ‘when they passed 
through here [Port Louis} on their way to Pondichery.”’ Hence he 





5M. de Villiers du Terrage published it in extenso in the Journal de 
la Société des Americanistes de Paris, n. s., 23 (1931) :273-440. A variant 
of this poem, also in the handwriting of Dumont, is in the Library of Con- 
gress. Cf. J. Delanglez, “A Louisiana Poet-Historian: Dumont dit Mon- 
tigny,” Mr-AMERICA, 19 (1937) :32. 

6 For bibliographical details on this manuscript now in the E. E. Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, see “A Louisiana Poet- 
Historian,” loc. cit., 31. 

7 Ayer manuscript, 286, 295. 
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disclaims all responsibility for any inaccuracies that his narrative 
may contain. 

Substantially, his account is correct, but it is marred in many 
places by bitter animosity against Bienville, whom he unhesitatingly 
blames for the failure of the campaign. It is this prose account not 
the poem, as De Villiers thought,® that Le Mascrier edited, having 
eliminated all irrelevant reflexions.° 

The second contemporary account is that of Le Page du Pratz. 
This author begins by saying that since his return from Louisiana, 
he has kept in touch with men in the colony, and hence he is now 
able to give an account of the war waged against the Chickasaw by 
Bienville. ‘These details were sent me by the late M. d’Ausseville, 
formerly a Councillor of the Superior Council and Commissaire in 
that colony.’ In spite of this assertion, it is quite clear that the 
account of this campaign, like many other passages of Le Page du 
Pratz’s work, is a paraphrase of the text of Le Mascrier. 

The whole campaign and the causes of its failure will be fully 
examined in later articles, but they should at least be enumerated 
here, because Father Vitry, whether from prudence or some other 
motive, resorts to vague generalities instead of stating clearly what 
these causes were. 

Some of them were factors over which Bienville had no control. 
His original plan had been to follow the same route as in 1736. He 
knew, however, that this route was difficult and that his success 
would depend in large measure on the good will of the Choctaw, 
whose cooperation could only be secured at considerable expense. 
This is why he sent exploratory parties up the Mississippi to find a 
spot whence the Chickasaw villages could be directly reached from 
the west by a relatively short overland route. What decided him in 
favor of the route which he finally followed was De Vergés’ report 
that he had found a place on the east bank of the river which was 
only twenty leagues distant from the objective. On this point, un- 
fortunately, De Vergés had been deceived by his Arkansas guides; 
for the distance was actually found to be more than forty leagues. 

Another factor about which Bienville could do nothing was the 
lack of oxen and horses to transport the artillery and baggage of the 





8 De Villiers, loc. cit., 284. 
ae Hist ues sur la Louisiane (2 vols., Paris), 1753. 
10 A, Le Pa ie 

1758), 3: wi. 


u Pratz, Historie de la Louisiane (3 vols., Paris, 
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army. The series of disasters which befell the herds of animals sent 
from the Illinois country and from Natchitoches, are mentioned in 
the text below and in the accompanying notes. 

A third uncontrollable factor was the weather. The troops 
which should have arrived from France in March 1739, did not 
reach New Orleans until two months later. The last convoy left 
New Orleans for Fort de l'Assomption on September 2, and reached 
their destination on November 11. By this time the rainy season had 
made impracticable whatever roads had been built toward the Chi- 
ckasaw. To make matters worse an epidemic had been raging in 
New Orleans that summer, and the troops brought the disease to 
the fort. 

The only cause of failure for which Bienville can be blamed was 
his mistake in appealing for re-inforcements from France. Had he 
mustered North American Indians who were friendly to the French, 
and had he used as cadres colonial troops, and militiamen from 
Louisiana, and volunteers from the Illinois country and Canada, the 
result would very probably have been quite different. It was thought 
at the time that artillery was needed to “soften up” the Chickasaw 
villages. This is probably true; but the artillery sent to Louisiana 
was much heavier than Bienville had asked for. They seemed to 
have thought in France that the fortified palisades of the Chickasaw 
villages were Vauban fortresses. As a matter of fact, when Céloron 
forced the Chickasaw to sue for peace, he had no artillery at all. 

The last cause of failure was a very serious mistake which the 
government in Paris made. There was in France an unwritten law 
according to'which no native French officer should be the subordi- 
nate of a Canadian. No matter how experienced a Canadian might 
be, he was a colonial, and therefore an inferior. Although the organ- 
ization of the campaign was left to Bienville, the actual command 
of the expedition, even of the Louisiana militia, was given to Louis 
de Nouailles d’Aymé, a ship captain from France who knew little 
about land warfare, and still less about Indian warfare. 

It is only natural that under these circumstances Bienville should 
proceed very cautiously. He clearly foresaw that he would be held 
responsible in case of failure, and in case of success all the credit 
would be given to De Nouailles. Immediately after the campaign, 
De Nouailles hurried back to France and reported to Maurepas, 
telling him what should have been done, blaming Bienville for not 
doing it. The Minister, of course, was more inclined to take the 
word of a French ship captain who had remained a few months in 
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Louisiana, than that of a mere Canadian who had spent almost fifty 
years in fighting the English and the Indians from Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In fact, he was only too glad to make Bienville 
the scapegoat, and declared quite emphatically that the ill success 
of the expedition “could only be attributed to the fact that proper 
measures were not taken in the colony.” 

In the translation which follows, an effort has been made to 
convey the sense rather than to give a literal rendering. Some pass- 
ages are so succinct, or contain such elusive references, that inter- 
pretation is called for. The notes are intended to elucidate obscure 
passages of the text and to confirm Father Vitry’s closing words: 
“My journal is true insofar as the facts are concerned.” 

There is an important point to be noticed in connection with this 
confirmation of Vitry’s statements by contemporary and independent 
witnesses. Fifty years earlier, the Jesuits had ceased publishing their 
annual Relations. But Father Vitry’s journal is the sort of document 
which would have been embodied in the Relations if they had been 
published at the time when he wrote. In the case of the Relations 
themselves, we have little or no independent contemporary evidence 
by which we can test the accuracy of the accounts which they contain. 
All that can be done is to find independent verification for such less 
transitory facts as the geographical feature of the country, the flora 
and fauna, and the customs and habits of the Indians. 

If after checking these relatively permanent facts we see that 
those who reported them were good observers, who recorded their 
observations accurately and truthfully, the presumption is that their 
testimony regarding other more transitory facts may also be accepted. 
I say “presumption,” for I am well aware that to be scientifically 
established, the testimony of several independent witnesses must 
agree at least in all that pertains to the substance of the facts testified 
to. 

The fact that Father Vitry’s account is so fully supported, in even 
the smallest details, by independent witnesses suggests the possibility 
that the details in the Relations which cannot be independently veri- 
fied, would be no less solidly supported by parallel contemporary 
evidence if sufficient contemporary material were now available. 

I have always found it rather peculiar that those who are most 
exacting when they deal with witnesses that do not belong to their 
_ party, group, or sect, unquestionably accept the testimony of all wit- 
nesses who share their preconceptions, prepossessions and prejudices. 


The Jesuit Relations is a case in point. Those who question their 
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accuracy appeal to the testimony of a few pamphleteers who of set 
purpose undertook to impugn the credibility of the Jesuit Relations, 
but had to caricature the contents in order to build up a case against 
their authors. Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on one’s 
point of view, modern research has appraised the literary productions 
of these pamphleteers at their true value. The unsparing light of 
criticism has revealed that they were guilty of the very fabrications 
which they falsely imputed to the authors of the Jesuit Relations. 


JEAN DBELANGLEZ 


Institute of Jesuit History 
Loyola University 
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Journal of Father Vitry of the Society of Jesus, Army 
Chaplain during the War Against the Chickasaw 


From 1738 to the Beginning of 1740 


For the past few years the colony of Louisiana has been the scene 
of important events. War was to be waged against an Indian tribe, 
which had to be destroyed or subjugated. These Indians kept worry- 
ing our voyageurs, and made our colonists uneasy. In 1735, they 
waylaid one of our convoys killing some Frenchmen and taking an 
officer prisoner." They furnished asylum to our enemies, the Nat- 
chez and the Koroa.* Once before, an expedition had been sent 
against them, but it had been unsuccessful.* It was necessary to take 
more efficacious measures. Some troops came from France, others 
were levied in the colony, and others were obtained from Canada. 
Six hundred troops of the marine, and a detachment of 200 volun- 
teers from various places came to the help of this colony, which 
armed 500 of its own troops and mustered between seven and eight 
hundred Indians from the northern tribes. It was against the Chi- 
ckasaw that war was to be waged; the undertaking required great 
preparations.‘ 

On September 6, 1738, M. de Bienville, the governor of this 
province, sent from New Orleans the first detachment of his troops, 


1 Details on this attack are given in Bienville’s letter to Maurepas, 
August 20, 1735;AC,C 13A,20:154-155v. Most of the correspondence orig- 
inating from Louisiana, which deals with the wars against the Natchez 
and the Chickasaw has been published in translation by D. Rowland and 
A. G. Sanders, eds., in Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion 
(3 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1927-1932), hereinafter referred to as MPA, 
1:266f. See also Bienville and Salmon to Maurepas, February 3, 1736; 
ibid., 275. Pierre Ducoder was the officer taken prisoner.—This attack 
was the occasion of the first expedition against the Chickasaw. Bienville 
to Maurepas, June 28, 1736; ibid., 1:298. 

2 Furnishing asylum to the Natchez was the cause of the first expedi- 
tion against the Chickasaw. Diron to Maurepas, October 24, 1737;AC,C 
13A,22 :239v-240.—By 1735, there were few Koroa left. 

3 This is an understatement; the first expedition against the Chickasaw 
in 1736 ended in disaster. 

4 The report made to the king on January 1, 1739 (MPA, 1:379-388), 
contains an excellent résumé of the preparations for the second campaign 
against the Chickasaw. 
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130 men strong,®° commanded by M. de Coustilhas,* a captain, with 
the usual staff of aides. There was, moreover, an engineer-in-chief, 
M. De Vergés,’ a draughtsman,’ a warehouse keeper, a surgeon 
major, and myself, the chaplain. 

We embarked on six large boats, each with eighteen oars,’ going 
up the St. Louis River.’® For forty-five leagues we passed by a series 
of scattered plantations, on both sides of the river, and also three 
Indian villages, until on September 15, we arrived at a rather large 
French settlement, which is called Pointe Coupée. 

As it was very warm, the crew who had been rowing all day long, 
drank the river water immoderately, with the result that several fell 
ill. It is certain that the condition of sick men is very uncomfortable 
on this kind of voyage. On the boats they are unprotected against 
the heat of the sun, and no matter how much charity one feels toward 
them, all the relief which can be given to them comes to nought, 
because of the adverse circumstances of their condition. Divine 
Providence and their good constitution enable them to regain their 


health." 
We reach the Tunica on the 18th. It is an Indian tribe where 
there was formerly a missionary.’* Christians whom he baptized are 


still among them. 

It is customary for the chiefs and a few warriors to greet the 
officers. They bring some fowls and vegetables, which we cannot 
refuse, and after rewarding their generosity with other presents, we 
take our leave. 


5 Besides 150 soldiers commanded by Coustilhas, in the convoy were 
“Sieur Deverges, an engineer, a draughtsman, Father Vitry, Jesuit, the 
chaplain, a surgeon, a warehouse keeper, and several workmen.” Salmon 
to Maurepas, November 26, 1738; AC,C 13A,23:146. Salmon gives Septem- 
ber 8 as the date of departure.—“I sent out last September Captain de 
Coustilhas with the same engineer [De Vergés], seven officers, 125 soldiers, 
some workmen and some negroes....” Bienville to Maurepas, May 12, 
1739; MPA, 1:390. 

6 Jacques de Coustilhas. The biographical sketch in MPA, 2:363, note 
1, should be complemented by the entries in the Alphabet Lafillard, AC,D 
2C,222, s.v. Coustilhas, and in AC,D, 2C,51:106v, 146v, and 171.—Born in 
1691, Coustilhas was a second lieutenant in 1719, when he came to Louisi- 
ana directly from France. 

7 Bernard de Vergés. On this engineer, cf. S. L. Arthur and G. C. 
Huchet de Kernion, Old Families of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1931) , 254-257. 

8 Henri Saucier. 

* These boats are described in the letter of Bienville to Maurepas, 
May 11, 1737; MPA, 1:348, and in that of Salmon of June 8, 1737; ibid., 
350.—A summary of the contracts for the building of these boats is in 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 9 (1926) :115f. 

10 The French began to call the Mississippi “Fleuve Saint Louis” in 
the early twenties of the eighteenth century. 

11 Cf. Louboey to Maurepas, January 16, 1739; MPA, 1:388. 

12M. Antoine Davion of the Paris Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres. 
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We then went on our way to the Natchez post, which we reached 
on the 24th. The shore is very high, and an admirable view is spread 
before one’s eyes. But the heart of a Frenchman bleeds at sight of 
the land which was dyed in blood at the time of the general massacre 
perpetrated by the Natchez Indians, who slaughtered all the inhabi- 
tants, men and women, of what was then the most prosperous settle- 
ment in the colony. The story is well known to the public.’* I only 
wish to speak of what I saw in the Natchez village. On a point of 
the bluff, there is a small fort enclosed in a double palisade** with a 
garrison of fifty men who had at that time a Capuchin Father as 
chaplain.'® The remnants of an Indian tribe called Ofogoula live 
in five or six huts under the guns of the fort, which protect them 
against the onslaughts of the prowling Natchez,'® who managed to 
live through the war which we have carried on incessantly against 
them ever since their treason. 

I spent the day at the fort; in the evening I went back to the 
camp with our officers, where we slept in tents. The fifth night, a 
sergeant of the fort came to get me at midnight. Since we sleep 
fully dressed on our travels, because of the enemy, I was soon ready, 
and accompanied my friend the sergeant. I must, he told me, hasten 
to the help of a dying man. As we ran up the bluffs, I felt my 
pleura rupturing, and this brought on a false pleurisy which made 
itself felt later in the journey.'* 

Our halt was very long, for it took time to renew our supplies 
and to take enough provisions for the 110 league journey to the 
next French settlement.'® Then we resumed our voyage up the river. 


13 On the massacre at the Natchez post, cf. J. Delanglez, “The Natchez 
Massacre and Governor Perier,” The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 17 
(1934) :631-641; The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 249-252; “A 
Louisiana Poet-Historian,” M1p-AMERICA, 19 (1937) :42-44. 

14 The fort is described in the Journal de la Guerre du Micissipy 
Contre les Chicachas.... Par un officier de l’Armée de M. de Nouaille, J. 
G. Shea, ed. (New York, 1859), 25. See also Bienville and Salmon to Maure- 
pas, April 8, 1734; MPA, 3:662f. 

15T have been unable to identify this Capuchin missionary. 

16 The Natchez Indians “les [Chickasaw] engagent 4 venir faire des ir- 
ruptions jusqu’au pied de ce fort [Natchez], sur les Offogoulas petite nation 
de 14 ot 15 Guerriers qui y sont estably depuis peu.” Journal de la Guerre, 
23. Cf. Bienville’s report of 1733 in MPA, 1:196. 

17 Medical men explain the experience here mentioned by Father Vitry 
as follows: either pleural fibrous adhesion was separated, or a spontaneous 
pneumothorax occurred which healed later on, although the missionary 
experienced for some time painful pleural irritation, which he calls false 
pleurisy.—I am indebted for this information to Dr. Theodore E. Boyd, 
through the kindness of Rev. Dr. W. J. Devlin, S.J. 

18“Le 15 [October, 1739], je dinay vis a vis la riviére des Yasous, 
distante A mon estimée de 29 lieues des Natchez, et le 25 8bre j’arrivai 
& la fourche d’en bas des riviéres des Arks, distant de 82 lieues du meme 
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On October 1, I had the honor of being in the boat of M. the 
Commandant, I was being a burden to him on account of the false 
pleurisy, which began to manifest itself by sharp stitches in my side. 
“I am going to be a burden to you,” said I, ‘‘you know the cause of 
my sickness. The Lord afflicts us when He pleases; I beg of you 
to bear with me.” ‘Don’t worry,” he said, ‘‘you will have all the 
help that we can give you.” Men who are indifferent to each other 
in all other circumstances, have commiseration for those who while 
sharing their hardships, are victims of accidents that make them 
more worthy of compassion. I must gratefully acknowledge that 
I received help from everybody. 

The crew is beginning to find food. At our various landing- 
places, we find what we call wild oxen.'® This animal is large and 
is covered with brown hair which resembles wool; the meat is good 
and succulent. The finding of these animals is a great help for our 
sick people. 

We are now at the mouth of the Yazoo River. Four leagues 
up this river can still be seen the site of a fort which was built by 
the French, but which no longer exists since the Natchez massacre. 
It was there that in 1728, the Jesuit Father Souel was murdered, and 
several Frenchmen slaughtered. On the very site of our camp 
here, they tell me, the Jesuit Father Doutreleau was saying Mass 
when he and the voyageurs accompanying him were attacked by the 
Yazoo. One man was killed, another had his thigh broken, and the 
Father with a bullet in his arm had to flee in a canoe, still clad in 
his sacerdotal vestments.*° 

While we were talking about dangers from Indians, M. the 
Commandant was told that there was a canoe on the river. They 
signalled to it, and when it came to shore, we saw in it a dying 
man who had been sent down to New Orleans for help by his 


poste.” Bienville’s Journal de la Campagne des Tcicachas; AC,F 3,24: 
341-357, printed in the Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec 
pour 1922-1923 (Quebec, 1923), hereinafter referred to as RAPQ, 1923, 166. 
—The “fourche d’en bas” of the Arkansas River is what we call the mouth 
of the Arkansas River; later in his journal, Bienville speaks of the “fourche 
d’en haut,” that is, the mouth of the White River. For an earlier con- 
ception of this section of the Mississippi, cf. J. Delanglez, “Marquette’s 
Autograph Map of the Mississippi River,” Mip-AMeERICcA, 25 (1945) :43f. 

The discrepancy between the two sets of distances from Natchez to 
the Arkansas River is only apparent: Bienville speaks of the sea league 
measuring 2,853 toises, Vitry of the liewe moyenne or land league measur- 
ing 2,282 toises. There were 20 sea leagues and 25 land leagues to the 
degree of latitude. 

19“Boeuf sauvage,” the buffalo. 

20 On these two episodes, cf. The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 


252-257. 
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officer, from a point eighty leagues north of here. Our surgeon- 
major volunteered to take care of him, and asked that the canoe 
join Our convoy. 

Taking care of sick people is an important matter. On seeing 
these men who had come from a post where I would find one of my 
brethren, I felt my strength revive, so that I was able to assist the 
dying man, and on the third day after our departure, I administered 
the last rites to him. 

I must be excused if I omit dates for this part of our journey, 
during which nothing noteworthy took place. I know that we ad- 
vance, that we stop, that many of our men fall sick, that there are 
great hardships, and that everyone would like to be at the Arkansas 
River. 

We entered this river on the 29th [of October},*' and pitched 
our camp at the mouth of the White River, which empties into 
this one. 

On the 31st, I set off up the Arkansas with M. the Commandant 
and a few officers, for the French settlement situated four leagues 
from here. Our boat was small, but the river is not dangerous, for 
the waters are low at this season. On the banks of the river are 
three villages, those of the Touarimons, of the Ottoiiys, and of the 
Ougappa;** these three tribes are known under the name of Ar- 
kansas.** Across from the last village is the French post. The 
fort is small; a larger one is not needed for the twelve men who 
are there commanded by an officer.*4 A few Frenchmen attracted 
by the hope of trade with the Indians, are settied nearby.*° 

The missionary is a Jesuit (Father Avond).** The lodging of 
this Father is a makeshift hut: the walls are made of split log, the 
roof of cypress bark, and the chimney of mud, mixed with dry grass 
which is the straw of this country. I had lived elsewhere in such 
dwellings, but nowhere did I have no much fresh air. The house 


21 On November 21, 1738, Coustilhas wrote to Louboey that he reached 
the Arkansas post on October 30. Louboey to Maurepas, January 16, 1739; 
MPA, 1:388. 

22 Torima, Uzutiuhi, Quapaw. There was formerly a fourth village, 
Tongigua, but it had apparently disappeared at this date. 

23 “Quoyque cette nation s’appelast Akansa en général, il n’y a pas un 
desdits villages qui en porte le nom.” Joutel in P. Margry, ed., Découvertes 
et Etablissements des Francais dans (Quest et dans le Sud de l Amérique 
Septentrionale (6 vols., Paris, 1876-1888), 2:444. 

24 Jean-Francois Tisserant de Montcharvaux. Bienville’s Journal in 
RAPQ, 1923, 167; Bienville to Maurepas, March 7, 1741; MPA, 3:744. 

25In the following year Bienville wrote in his journal: “Notre fort 
des Arkansas tombe en ruine, il n’y a qu’un missionnaire et trois habitans 
qui n’y font rien.” RAPQ, 1923, 167. 

26 On this missionary, see The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 438f. 
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is full of cracks from top to bottom. However, I consider myself 
lucky to be here with Father Avond who gives me the best help 
which his charity can suggest for the recovery of my health. 

On November 1, M. the Commandant called together the chiefs 
of the three villages. Since the Indian is naturally curious and sel- 
fish, there was a numerous gathering. The first speech made to them 
was accompanied by a display of the presents which M. the Gov- 
ernor had sent them in the name of the king. 

“You have always been faithful to the king,” M. the Com- 
mandant told them, ‘‘your father, the great chief (M. the Governor), 
has sent me today to make these presents, so that you may become 
more and more loyal. You know that we are on our way to wage 
war against the Chickasaw, your enemies and ours. We come to 
your country, and we ask that you show us those places whence we 
can easily reach the enemy. Assemble your warriors, persuade them 
to accompany us and to stay with us during the time necessary to 
act as guides. Your father expects that you will give us 200 men.” 

“The Frenchman is our father,” they answered, ‘‘we were worthy 
of pity, and he has supplied our needs. We listen to the words of 
our father, but you know that we are not the masters of our war- 
riors. We speak to them, but we cannot compel them to listen to us. 
We will hold councils in our villages, and will invite our people 
to follow you. Do not blame us chiefs, if we do not give you the 
men whom you ask for.” 

For a whole month the Indians kept holding councils and the 
chiefs kept howling. When a chief wishes to raise a war party, he 
howls in the evening and during the night. The warriors ask him 
the reason and volunteer. The ceremony lasted three weeks before 
the needed number was obtained. The agreement may be arbitrarily 
broken at any time. 

The French renew their provisions at the fort, where the flour 
from the French post in the Illinois country had been left for the 
sustenance of the convoy. M. the Commandant, feeling ill, returned 
to the camp on the 23d. I went back on the 25th, and on the 29th 
we resumed our journey. 

We got Indians from only two villages, twenty-one in all. 
Among these there was a chief very devoted to the French, but he 
did not have more influence in his village than the other chiefs in 
theirs. The Indian is independent and likes his freedom; if you 
press him for one thing, he will choose the other. 

Our Indian guides were to lead us to a spot suitable for our first 
entrepot. Relying on them we continued to advance until December 
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8, but our hopes were far from realization when they stopped: we 
ourselves had to look for the sort of place we wanted. One boat 
went ahead, and two skilled officers went reconnoitering. Finding 
nothing suitable on the banks of the [ Mississippi} river, they en- 
tered the St. Francis River,?’ where we pitched camp at about noon, 
on the tenth of the month [of December, 1738}. 

We were not near enough to a place whence roads could be built 
to the country of the Chickasaw. Since we were one and a half 
leagues downstream,”* it was expedient to go farther up the river, 
because it was easier to go down with the current than against it. 
On the 12th, we began our inspection of the banks of the [ Missis- 
sippi} river; and on the 16th, when reports were in, it was decided 
that the St. Francis River would be our winter quarters. 

The Mississippi is between the St. Francis River and the Chicka- 
saw country. It was important to know how far we were from the 
enemy, and what kind of country intervened. An officer, a draughts- 
man,** and eleven Indians went off to reconnoiter on the 17th, but 
because of floods their efforts were frustrated. They returned on the 
29th. 

This region lies in 34° and a few minutes N. latitude, 220 
leagues distant from New Orleans.*° We find here wild oxen, bears, 
roebucks, hares, turkeys, all kinds of geese, bustards, swans, and so 
forth. Winter is the most plentiful season. After unloading the 
tools, we began work on the 10th; rain on the 17th did not inter- 
rupt the work, and trees kept falling all around. M. the Comman- 
dant has fallen dangerously ill and is preparing himself for death. 
To our sorrow, we lost him on the 19th. He was buried on 20th.*! 

When the rain stopped for a while on the 21st, we carried our 
tents to the place where the fort and the other buildings will be 
put up. The spot is already cleared and ready for us. 

The ground is not quite flat; there are small hills which we call 


27 The river was christened by the Lesueur party in May, 1700. Mar- 
gry, 5:403. 

28 On May 12, 1739, Bienville wrote to Maurepas that he had received 
news “that the establishment had been placed at the entrance of the St. 
Francis River, two leagues below the landing of Sieur de Vergés.” MPA, 
1:390. The governor refers to the De Vergés’ exploratory journey of 1737. 
Bienville and Salmon to Maurepas, December 22, 1737; ibid., 357f. 

29 Saucier. See Louboey to Maurepas, January 16, 1739; MPA, 1:388. 

30 The mouth of the St. Francis River is 676 miles from New Orleans; 
it lies in latitude 34°38’. 

31 He made his will before leaving New Orleans. See the abstract in 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 10 (1927):117. Coustilhas was suc- 
ceeded by the chevalier d’Orgon as commandant of Fort St. Francis. Bien- 
ville to Maurepas, May 12, 1739; MPA, 1:390. 
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buttes, which are so disposed as to indicate that they are man-made. 
We are confirmed in this belief by what we find, for we come upon 
Indian earthenware, a small pitcher intact, bones, the lower jaw of 
a child, and so forth. This country has long been inhabited by the 
Indians; for on the buttes there are trees three fathoms in circum- 
ference. The Arkansas are unable to tell us what nation used to 
dwell here. 

The fort will be a large one,** with lodgings for officers, bar- 
racks, two great warehouses, a bakery with three ovens, a powder 
magazine, a hospital, and kitchens. The bakery which is the most 
necessary was finished [first], and on January 17 [1739] we eat 
fresh bread. The work has been laborious; the ground had to be 
thawed with fire and then mixed with hot water to make mud. Our 
wine is frozen, and must be heated before we can drink it. We live 
in tents. I often ask myself what kind of men we have here. They 
are always on the go; neither rain, nor snow, nor ice interrupt their 
work; and yet the pay is very small. 

Though we had no reason to expect anything in the way of 
news, on January 25, two boatloads of salted meat came from the 
Arkansas. On this occasion we had the satisfaction of seeing M. 
the Commandant of the Arkansas post and Father Avond. We had 
the pleasure of their company until February 3. Hardly had they 
left when other canoes arrived loaded with salted meat. 

It would be too long to enter all the dates at this period. Suf- 
fice it to note that during the months of April, May, June, and 
July, there arrived here more than forty boats or pirogues loaded 
with 30,000 pounds and from 12,000 to 15,000 pounds of provisions 
for the sustenance of the army. The Illinois country, 150 leagues 
farther up the river, supplies us with flour and corn in abundance. 

To come back to the month of March. On the 23d, an Arkansas 
chief arrived at the fort with his band of men. The hunt is over, 
and the Indians offer to entertain us. Our officers are curious to 
see their dances and to hear them tell their war exploits. 

The 24th is the day fixed for the entertainment. A barrel with 
a roebuck skin stretched over one end is the instrument which keeps 
time for the dance. In the middle of the clearing, a stake is set 
up, to be struck with the blows which they struck against their 
enemies. The French also boast of their exploits, and freely dis- 
tribute gifts of merchandise, which was what the Indians had in 





32 See the description of this fort in the Journal de la Guerre, 37. 
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view. Next it is the women’s turn to entertain us. The girls enter 
the circle, decently clothed in Indian-fashion, loaded down with 
bells, and shod with buskins. With their arms hanging down, and 
their head bent on one side, they form a line and start at the first 
beat of the drum. They move up and fall back in cadence, cross- 
ing each other at intervals and adding their voices to the noise of 
the drum. The chief is satisfied, and renews his assurances of loyalty 
toward the French. 

We took this opportunity to persuade two of his men to guide 
two Frenchmen to the Illinois country. Their journey is long and 
laborious, for it means going 150 leagues through the woods. They 
left on the 25th, with no other provisions than their guns, powder 
and lead. The French in the Illinois country had to be told where 
we were, since they had to bring 115 yoke of oxen and 100 horses 
for our rolling stock. Wagons and carts are most essential, and 
they are being built with great care. 

The 8th of May was gratifying: a second detachment compris- 
ing two boats with forty men each arrived from New Orleans, 
commanded by M. de Benac, Knight of St. Louis.** 

On Trinity Sunday,** I had the consolation during Holy Mass 
of publicly receiving the abjuration of a Calvinist soldier of the gar- 
rison, whom I had instructed. 

M. de Benac thinks that it would be well to send reconnoiter- 
ing parties in enemy territory. He knows that the success of this 
venture will depend on the Arkansas. When these Indians do not 
arrive at the time they had promised, he sent an officer and seven 
men on the 23d to invite them. This officer returns on the 27th 
and brings the news that a third convoy is at our Arkansas post, 
composed of four boats and commanded by M. de Noyan, Knight 
of St. Louis and major of New Orleans.*® This convoy arrived here 
on the 28th. 

As the season advances, operations become serious. The roads 


33 £tienne de Benac. Lafillard (AC,D 2C,222) does not give the date 
when he received the Cross of St. Louis—He had left New Orleans on 
March 20, “to settle the quarrel in which Sieur de Vergés became involved 
with the chevalier d’Orgon after the death of M. de Coustilhas.” Bienville 
to Maurepas, May 12, 1739; MPA, 1:391. 

34 May 31, in 1739. 

35 Gilles-Augustin Payen, chevalier de Noyan (1697-1751), Bienville’s 
nephew. On May 1, 1735, he married in New Orleans Jeanne Faucon 
Dumanoir. The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 8 (1925):124. He was 
made chevalier de Saint-Louis on October 15, 1736; Alphabet Lafillard, 
AC,D 2C,222.—The biographical sketch in MPA, 1:249, note 2, is that of 
his elder brother, Pierre-Jacques, who never came to Louisiana. 
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leading to the Chickasaw are very imperfectly known.** On July 
4, not wishing to waste a moment, M. de Noyan sent men capable 
of enlightening him on the terrain which he had given orders to 
reconnoiter.*? 

On the 17th, when the Arkansas finally arrived, he sent them 
with an officer and a draughtsman to a known spot one league and 
a half from here, and ordered them to go as far inland as they could. 

On the 25th, they reported that from the bank of the river to 
high ground there are six leagues of low country impassable in bad 
weather; beyond this, there is a fine road for twenty leagues until 
one reaches a river at which they stopped; here they noted a well- 
frequented trail, with marks made by the Chickasaw. 

The first party reported that twenty leagues farther up the 
[ Mississippi} river they had found bluffs close by the bank of the 
river; that the spot could be reached by boat and that the carts 
could be loaded directly from the boats. 

During this time, an Indian who acted as guide for the drivers 
of cattle from the Illinois country, came to the fort with six French- 
men, and said that the herd was about to arrive. They reached the 
fort on the 15th, but half their horses were lost. 

After deliberating as to which of the two routes we would 
take,** and after considering whether it would not be dangerous 
to expose ourselves to the inconveniences of the low lands [two 
leagues below the mouth of the St. Francis River}, it was resolved 
to go twenty leagues farther up the Mississippi.** M. de Benac re- 
mained as commandant of the fort with two officers and a small 


36 Ignorance of the geography of this section of the country was one 
of the causes of the failure of the expedition. When De Vergés returned 
from his exploratory journey in 1737, he told Bienville that there was “only 
eighteen or twenty leagues” between his landing place on the east bank of 
the Mississippi and the Chickasaw villages. But at the beginning of 1739, 
the engineer wrote that he had been deceived by the Arkansas guides in 
1737, and that the distance was more than forty leagues. Bienville to 
Maurepas, May 2, 1739; MPA, 1:390. 

37 Those were Bienville’s instructions to Noyan; ibid., 391. 

38 Namely, the route previously explored by De Vergés, “one and a half 
leagues from here”; or that of which the starting point was situated on 
the Mississippi twenty leagues north of the mouth of the St. Francis River. 

39 Noyan reported this decision to Bienville in his letter of July 28, 
1739; AC,F 3,24:301-306. “The officers of the navy were all the more 
disconcerted by the small success of these explorations, for they expected 
that there would be no difficulty after seeing the letter written by M. de 
Noyan to M. de Bienville on July 28.” Salmon te Maurepas, May 4, 1740; 
MPA, 1:442. See, however, what Bienville wrote tc the minister two days 
later; ibid., 448. Beauchamp’s accusations were out of place (ibid., 435); 
Noyan had nothing to do with the selection of the Mississippi in preference 
to the Tombigbee route to the Chickasaw country.—-The distance from the 
St. Francis River to Memphis, Tenn., is eighty miles. 
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garrison. We set out on August 4 in six boats under the com- 
mand of M. de Noyan. 

Since the river is at its lowest, we find it difficult to row against 
the current. It is feared that this difficulty will cause some delay 
in transporting the effects we have left behind. Some expostulate 
that we go back. The reasons already set forth at Fort St. 
Francis*® were repeated, and we decide to continue our journey. 

In enemy territory, it is wise to proceed with caution. We are 
now in sight of the land where we shall live. Scouts are sent to 
find out whether there are traces of our enemies. We land on the 
lith, and work begins immediately with sentries always on the 
watch. Although the fort from one angle of the bastion to the 
other measures thirty-four fathoms on one side, and twenty-eight 
fathoms on the other, it was finished and the whole garrison was 
tented within on the 16th. 

On the 17th, it was christened Fort de l'Assomption; for M. 
the Commandant wished to place it under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin.*' 

We no longer have the river between us and the enemy, for we 
are now in his territory. He knows that we are here, and begins 
to prowl about. On the evening of the 18th, he fired across the 
river on three boats commanded by two officers who were returning 
from Fort St. Francis where they had gone to fetch our vehicles. 

The enemy even comes up to the gate of the fort, though he 
approaches it only during the night. On the morning of Sunday 
the 27th, a club, that is, a flat handle topped by a ball, was found 
in a workshop. The scratches on the handle indicated the number 
of men killed by the owner of the club. The same Indian also 
made seven red marks on a small board, which meant that there are 
seven Chickasaw villages. 


40 A note dated “au fort de l’entrepos dans la Riuiere St. Francois le 
14 Feurier 1739” and signed “Vitry Jesuite,” is attached to a deed of April 
15, 1739; Archives of the Superior Council, New Orleans, 11275. The 
documents are listed in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 6 (1923) :496. 
—Both in his journal (RAPQ, 1923, 167), and in his letter to Louboey of 
December 8, 1739 (MPA,1:410), Bienville calls the first entrepét “Fort St. 
Francois.” 
41“J’avais depéché le sr Broutton [Broutin] pour le fort des Ecores & 
Margot nommé fort de |’Assomption.” Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 
166.—“Ce fort a été commancé vers les jours de la my Aoust, ce qui lui 
fait conserver le nom du fort de l’Assomption.” Journal de la Guerre, 40. 
Et ce fort s’appeloit Fort de |l’Assomption. 
On le nommoit ainsi, vu que toute l’armée 
Arriva dans ce lieu cette meme journée 
Mil-sept-cent-trente-neuf. 
Dumont’s poem in the Journal de la Société des Americanistes, n. 8., 23 
(1931) :366. Toute l’armée did not arrive en ce lieu until October 13, 1739. 
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We are here in 35° and a few minutes N. latitude.‘? Of our 
200 men there is hardly one who is not down with fever. This is 
not surprising, for it is well known that recently cleared lands give 
out vapors which are always unhealthy. 

All the detachments should have arrived by now, and we should 
have taken the field. The detachment from Canada was sighted on 
October 10.4% Seventy-six bark canoes are scattered all over the 
river, each one having a flag, with the canoe carrying the comman- 
dant’s pennant in the middle.‘ The canoes of the French and 
those of the Indians are intermingled; all drift down the river on 
a single line. It is a beautiful sight. Now we can heard their 
drums; after firing three volleys, they shout three times ‘Long live 
the King.” They number 600 men*® who traveled 800 leagues by 
two different routes to come here, the two groups met on the river. 

On the same day, the Indians from Canada asked for an audi- 
ence which was granted to them. We see more than 300 well-built 
and good-looking men sitting in two rows before the tent of M. de 
Noyan.*® One of their chief men rose and said: 

“We love the King of the French, he is our father. The great 
chief of Canada (the Governor General) told us that you wanted 
us to eat your enemies who are also ours. We saw our brothers, 


42 Fort de l’Assomption was built on the site of present-day Memphis, 

ais on the bluff north of the Wolf River. The latitude of Memphis is 
5°15’. 

I] faut savoir que par cinquante-et-un degrés 

De latitude nord, il est bien situé. 

C’est le climat certain de ladite contrée, 

Et qu’il y fait grand froid presque toute l’année. 
Dumont’s poem, loc. cit., 369. North latitude 51° on the Memphis meridian 
is fifty miles west of the northern shore of Lake Nipigon, Ontario, Canada. 

43 Father Vitry did not know that Bienville had sent a courier to 
Longueuil asking him to delay his arrival until the beginning of November. 
Bienville and Salmon to Maurepas, June 9, 1739; MPA, 1:400. The gov- 
ernor’s reason was that the troops from France were two months late in 
ae to New Orleans. Report to the king, September 22, 1739; AC,C 
13A,24:98. 

44 Charles Le Moyne, second baron de Longueuil (1687-1755), a nephew 
of Bienville. 

45 The force that left Montreal in June 1739 was 442 strong: 75 officers 
and soldiers, 45 habitants, and 319 Indians; one chaplain ministered to the 
French, and two missionaries to the Indians. RAPQ, 1923, 182. Some of 
these Indians abandoned the party and returned to their villages; but 
Céloron enrolled additional French volunteers and Western Indians on his 
way to the fort.—According to the author of the Journal de la Guerre, 41, 
a force of 486 men, 190 Frenchmen and 296 Indians, arrived at Fort de 
l’Assomption. The number of Indians from various tribes corresponds 
with the figures given by Father Vitry at the end of his journal. Nova 
Francia, 4 (1929) :169. 

46 The Indians’ greetings to De Nouailles and to Bienville are de- 
scribed in the Journal de la Guerre, 46f. 
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the French, leave to wage war against them, and we have followed. 
God, the Great Master of Life, has kept us in good health during 
our long journey, and we thank Him because you who have been 
here so long a time are well. It is a long time, Father (M. de 
Noyan), since you have seen your children; your milk must hurt 
you, we would like to relieve you.” 

It is his way of asking for brandy. When some is brought, two 
young Indians take the bottle and glasses and pass it out along the 
rows. During this time the elders shuffled down the rows in a 
war dance singing their war song. 

When the brandy is drunk, the same speaker rises again and 
continues his speech saying: “Your milk is good, Father, but we 
only drank it on one side, we do not know how it tastes on the other 
side.” It costs us a few more bottles, after which the gathering dis- 
bands. 

Most of the Indians from Canada are Christians. Two mission- 
aries came with them, the Sulpician M. Du Perret,*’ and the Jesuit 
Father de la Bretonniére.‘* The troops from Canada have a Recol- 
lect Father for their chaplain.*® 

The event of October 12, is the arrival of the first marine de- 
tachment in twelve boats. 

On the 13th, were found in two different places two letters from 
the Chickasaw, both written by Frenchmen who were taken pris- 
oners at the beginning of the summer. The first is addressed to 
M. de Noyan, the second to M. de Bienville. Our enemies offer to 
return the French prisoners and ask for peace.°® With these letters 
were significant symbols, such as a wooden club with its top broken 
off, and white feathers; these are symbols of peace. 

The Indians of the colony, that is, from the Illinois country, 
have not yet come. They arrive on the 25th, with M. the Com- 
mandant*’ who brings along more regular troops and many volun- 
teers.°? 


47In RAPQ, 1923, 182, this Sulpician is said to be “Mr Encret, éc- 
clesiastique, missionnaire des Sauvages du lac des deux Montagnes.” 

48 Jacques-Quintin de la Bretonniére, “missionnaire des Iroquois du 
Sault.” Jbid., 182. 

49 Father Vernet, ibid., 181. 

50 In his narrative of May 6, 1740 (MPA, 1:450), Bienville confirms 
what Vitry says here. A summary of the contents of these two letters is 
in the Journal de la Guerre, 42f. 

51 Alphonse de la Buissonniére, who arrived on October 24. 

52 Forty soldiers, a few habitants, and 117 Indians from four different 
tribes. Journal de la Guerre, 48. 
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Further tokens were discovered on the 28th: a leaf of corn, 
some tobacco, a piece of bear skin, and some medicine. By these, 
the Chickasaw are asking that the French eat the same bread with 
them, smoke the same pipe, sit on the same mat; also that the trails 
be left white, that is, that no more blood be shed by either side.** 
However, a band of these enemies crossed the river on logs of wood 
tied together (on cajeux), and on November 2, two leagues from 
the fort, they attacked our Indians who were returning from the 
hunt.** 

The second marine detachment arrived at the fort on October 
31; the third followed on November 11,°° and on the 13th, M. de 
Bienville came with the rest of the officers and the regular troops 
of the colony.**® 

The artillery is fine; eight-pounders and four-pounders, mortars 
of cast iron, bombs of sixty and twenty pounds. The warehouses are 
full of provisions, and the cattle which we had left behind at St. 
Francis are coming. God grant that so many preparations may 
have a successful issue! 

The Fort de l'Assomption is situated on the heights called bluffs 
of the River 4 Margot, because at the foot of these bluffs there is 
a small river which empties into the Mississippi and which is called 
“Margot.” I do not know the origin of the name.*’ From the top 


53“Ces marques enigmatiques qui toutes signifient la paix suivant 
l’interpretation des sauvages et des gens du pays,” were found on October 
27. Journal de la Guerre, 44. 

54 According to the author of the Journal de la Guerre, 45, the Iroquois 
were attacked four leagues below the fort on November 12, i.e., November 
2, for the next entry is dated November 3. 

55 “Le 10 9bre... nous sommes arrivés 4 5 h. du soir au fort de 1]’As- 
somption y ayant beaucoup d’intervale entre chaque arrivée des Battaux, 
accause des courants extremes que nous trouvames, et qui ne me permirent 
d’arriver qu’a minuit.” Journal de la Guerre, 40. 

56 The same date is given by Bienville in his journal (RAPQ, 1923, 
168); the Journal de la Guerre, 47, has November 14. Bienville had left 
New Orleans on September 12, two months later than he had plarmned be- 
cause of the delayed arrival of the troops from France. Bienville to Maure- 
pas, May 12, 1739; MPA, 1:392. In October, Louboey had accurately com- 
puted the time it would take to make the journey. [bid., 404. 

57 The Wolf River. “On dit que des Sauvages Loups qui estoient avec 
M. de la Salie, lorsqu’il passa par ici, avoient pris une petite fille, A qui les 
Francois donnérent le nom de Margot [diminutive of Marguerite], et que 
cette petite Margot s’enfuit la nuit qu’ils estoient cabanés a cette riviére 

ui porte son nom.” Lesueur’s journal in Margry, 5:403, note 2.—“Le 26e 
fot October 1700], nous auons passé la Riuiere a Mayot au Sud [i.e., on the 
east bank of the Mississippi] du nom d’un sauuage de la nation des Loups 
qui etoit de la decouuerte de Mr de la Salle.” Gravier’s journal in R. G. 
Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 vols., Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901), 65:112-114. 
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of these bluffs, which give us a view up and down the river, we 
can see from afar the boats coming from the Illinois country or from 
New Orleans. All our boats are beached in a row at the foot of 
the bluffs. The view is pleasant and we often admire it. The land- 
ing place is reached by seven ramps of cedar wood.°* 

Small detachments of Indians and French often leave the place, 
and go out to find the best roads; others to take by surprise hunt- 
ing parties of the enemy. One of these detachments, composed of 
Potawatomi, came back after having killed one man whose scalp 
they brought, and after taking three slaves, a man of thirty, and 
two women, one aged fifty and the other sixteen. They made their 
entrance on November 25 and brought their prisoners to the door 
of the Governor.*® 

The prisoners belong to the Natchez whom the French have 
been pursuing for several years and who have found refuge among 
the Chickasaw. This event gives great satisfaction to our Indians, 
and they all come to the assembly with joyful faces. The Potawa- 
tomi chief addressed himself with the air of a conqueror to M. de 
Bienville: 

“Father, the Great Master of Life has favored my warriors by 
delivering these enemies into their hands. Here is some meat for 
which you are hungry; it is not fat. I beg you to accept it at once.” 

They push forward the Natchez man around whose neck is 
bound a slave's collar while his body and arms are tied with the 
ropes that hung from the collar; they put a white stick in his right 
hand, and in his left a calabash in which there are grains of corn. 
They then force him to dance and to sing the death song. The wom- 
en are not bound but stand by and watch the proceedings. 

“I accept your present,” answered M. the Governor, ‘‘and I hope 
that you will enjoy yourselves. I now return your slaves, except 
this young girl who cannot have harmed the French.’’*® 

The Indians first fulfill the demands of etiquette. The Potawa- 
tomi leave the fate of the slaves in the hands of the Iroquois. The 
latter hand over the men to the Missouri Indians, and the woman 
to the Missisauga. The Missouri have no intention of postponing 
their celebration. They have already put on their finery, wearing 


58 See the description in the Journal de la Guerre, 40f. 

59 Compare Vitry’s narrative of what follows with Bienville’s laconic 
entry in RAPQ, 1923, 168. 

60 Bienville “adopta la jeune pour en faire presant & Me de Noyant 
espouze du Major de la Colonnie.” Journal de la Guerre, 49. 
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their headdresses, which consists of long colored feathers and two 
horns of wood painted blue, they are also wearing a piece of white 
roebuck skin to cover their nakedness. The calabash and the drum, 
or rather the barrel, are sounding; the Indians come forward in the 
rhythmic cadence of their dog dance. They imitate the barking 
and ferocity of a dog; at certain beats of the drum they fall on the 
body of the victim and rise with a piece of his flesh in their teeth, 
their mouths full of blood. This is their prelude to the torture. 
During the night they show the wretched prisoner the brands with 
which they are going to burn him. Early in the morning two 
forked sticks are set up with a pole across them;*’ the man is hung 
by his wrists from the pole; and fire-brands and torches are applied 
to all parts of his body until death. 

The woman was also put to the torture by fire, but with less 
cruelty. The Missisauga shortened her sufferings by lethal blows. 
Human nature stands aghast and trembles with horror at the sight 
of these tortures. One asks oneself what force sustains these bar- 
barians in the midst of their most horrible torments, to such a 
point that they neither shed tears nor cry aloud. The Natchez wom- 
an was a striking instance of fortitude.** 

The barbarians are equally cruel to the French who have the mis- 
fortune of falling into their hands. I must set down here the re- 
port which M. de Carqueville,®* a cadet from Canada, gave me of 
the death of Father Sénat. 


61 This was called a cadre, a rectangular frame made of poles to which 
the victims were fastened while being tortured. See the engraving in Le 
Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, 2:facing p. 429. 

62 Cf. the narration of this episode in the Journal de la Guerre, 47-53. 

63 Four Drouet brothers accompanied Dartaguette in 1736; two were 
killed, one died of his wounds at the Arkansas post, the fourth was also 
wounded; he was taken prisoner by the Chickasaw, and later escaped. 
Father Vitry calls him Carqueville, but he is referred to by officials in 
Louisiana and in Canada as Drouet de Richarville, Richardville, Richer- 
ville, and Richerdville. Beauharnois writing to Maurepas on October 12, 
1736 (AC,C 11A,65:125), refers to the father of these boys as “Le Sieur 
Drouet de Richarville.” 

The ex-prisoner of the Chickasaw is called Carqueville in two casualty 
lists of the Dartaguette expedition. The first list (AC,D 2C,51:143), sent 
from Fort de Chartres by Montcharvaux to Beauharnois, reads thus: 


Drouet de la Graviere Enseigne 
Drouet de bellecar 
Drouet de Carqueville 
Drouet de Chauderot ce dernier blessé 
In his letter of April 24, 1736, to Beauharnois (AC,C 11A,67:159v), 
Montcharvaux says that the most violent fighting took place at the ammu- 
nition dump “ou Mrs Droiiet de la Grauiere de Richarville se sont les plus 


volontaires 
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“I was involved,” he told me, “in the defeat of M. Dartaguette. 
Three of my brothers were killed and I was taken prisoner and led 
to their villages. On the day of the defeat, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I saw Father Sénat and M. Dartaguette bound on the 
cadre; they were the first among the French to be burned.** I was 
not allowed to see the end of the tragedy, for I was dragged to 
another Chickasaw village where I had the good fortune of being 
pushed into the hut of a chief and having my life spared. I found 
means of escaping through the English colonies and of returning 
to Canada.” 

M. de Carqueville is a tall young man, still a cadet,®° who is 
now at the Fort de |’Assomption with his brother, M. de Richard- 
ville, an officer of the troops which came from Canada.** He de- 
serves great praise for having remained in Canada just long enough 
after his return from slavery, to obtain leave to come back against 


the enemy.*’ 


distinguez, trois ont este tuez sur la place, et le 4¢ Dangereusement blessé.”’ 
The second casualty list is appended to a narrative of the Dartaguette 
expedition. Among the army officers who were killed was 
De la graviere Enseigne en second; 
and among the militia officers and habitants were 


Tous 3 freres ‘ 
A : Bel Ecars la Graviere 
de _officier Carqueville la Graviere 


compris dans : : om . c 
la presente Richardville la Graviere, mort de ses blessures aux Akancas 


The last is the Drouet de Richarville mentioned in the document listed 
in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 7 (1924) :507. 

When these lists were made, what had happened in the Chickasaw vil- 
lage was not yet known in Louisiana. One of the soldiers, Pierre Guibert 
dit Courte Oreille, whose life was also spared is entered as having been 
killed.—Drouet de Richerville’s account of his captivity and of his escape 
is in AC,F 3,24:252--254v. 

64On the circumstances of the death of Pierre Dartaguette and of 
Father Antoine Sénat, see The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 301-310. 

65 He heads the list of cadets a l’aiguillette and is called “Drouet de 
Richerville,” RAPQ, 1923, 181.—For the distinction between cadets and 
cadets a l'aiguillette, cf. M. de Villiers du Terrage, Les derniéres années 
de la Louisiane francaise (Paris [1903]), 51, note 1. They wore a shoulder- 
knot with tags, aiguillette, hence the name. 

66 Listed as “Drouet de Richerville, enseigne en second,” in RAPQ, 
1923, 181, and as “Mr. de Richerville du Canada,” by Father Vitry in 
Nova Francia, 4 (1929):168. He is also called “le sieur de Bondicourt” in 
Beauharnois’ letters of July 10, 1739, RAPQ, 1923, 183. 

67 He reached Montreal on June 10, 1739; AC,F 3,24:252. On this 
day Beauharnois wrote to Maurepas that, if he had returned a month 
earlier, he would have joined the Longueuil expedition. RAPQ, 1923, 183. 
Three weeks later, however, the Governor of New France wrote that 
“Drouet de Richerdville . . . s’est fait un plaisir de suivre le party, ce qui 
a été un sujet de grande joie généralement pour tous, il parle anglais et 
chicachas; il sera d’un secours par les connaissances qu’il a du pais.” IJbid., 
184. He accompanied parties searching for a route to the Chickasaw vil- 
ages. Journal de la Guerre, 61. 
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Indians recognize distinction of rank among Frenchmen, pour 
avoir {a line seems to be missing at this place}, but all those invested 
with leadership stir him up to greater fury in his revenge. This is 
why M. Dartaguette and Father Sénat were the first to be put to 


death. 

There are eighty leagues between us and the Choctaw; these 
Indians are nearer than any other tribe to the Chickasaw. They 
make common cause with us in this war, and have been warned to 
be ready to take the field as soon as they receive the order. The 
difficulty is how to send this order and let them know on what day 
to set out. A Chakchiuma chief, who is devoted to the French and 
is a man of great determination, has undertaken to carry the message 
and leaves on December 1.°* He intends to land forty-five leagues 
below our fort and go overland from there to the Choctaw 
villages.®* 

On December 16 a Chickasaw scalp is brought to us; it was 
. taken by Shawnee Indians in the Chickasaw villages off to the east. 
They had met only two of the enemy, and one sold his life as dearly 
as he could, by wounding the chief of the Shawnee party in the 
thigh. The other ran away.”° 

Of greater interest is the coming of the cattle on the 18th. Their 
number is much diminished; there remain only forty-five yoke of 
oxen and forty horses in rather poor condition.’ We hope to receive 
more pack animals; for we are expecting 100 head of cattle and 300 
horses from another part of the colony. The Natchitoches have 
undertaken to bring them here from their villages, but they must 
journey 240 leagues through the woods. Their delay causes worry. 


68 “Le meme jour [December 1], je fis partir le grand Chachouma avec 
4 Sauvages de la Mobile pour aller aux Chactas.” Bienville’s Journal, 
RAPQ, 1923, 169.—“‘Le Grand Chacchoux, chef depuis fort long temps de 
nos amis est parti ce matin [December 1] pour aller s’embarquer 4 la 
Riviere des Hyazoux, afin d’aller aux Jaquetas y donner de nos nouvelles 
et Rapporter des leurs.” Journal de la Guerre, 54. 

69 On this voyage of the “grand Chachouma,” see Chaussegros de 
Léry’s Journal of the Céloron raid in RAPQ, 1923, 157. 

70 This skirmish is described in greater detail in the Journal de la 
Guerre, 56f. 

71 “Le soir [December 16], le sr Saucier parut de l’autre bord du fleuve 
avec 39 chevaux. Les boeufs au nombre de 86 étaient encore a 3 lieues du 
fort... [Saucier reported that] les chevaux et une partie des boeufs étaient 
en fort mauvais état.... Le 18 [December]...les chevaux furent tra- 
versés et conduits au parc. Je les trouvai tous exténués. On traversa les 
boeufs qui se trouvérent en assez bon état.” Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 
1923, 170.—‘Le 15¢ Xbre les Boeufs et chevaux sont arrivez au nombre 
de 80 paires [7], et 40 chevaux.” Journal de la Guerre, 56.—These oxen 
and horses were coming from Fort St. Francis; more than half were lost 
or died on the way. 
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We learn the sad truth on the 22d from a few drivers of these 
animals, who tell us that they had to leave the herd at a point 100 
leagues from the place where they started. Most of the horses had 
died, because the high waters of the rivers had flooded the country, 
and the long delays before these rivers could be crossed, had caused 
heavy losses. They say that there are no more than eighty horses 
at most, and these they have left in the prairies of the Arkansas, 
eighty leagues from here.”* 

The beginning of November was rainy, and the month of De- 
cember was even more so, but rain does not put a stop to the war 
parties.’* There are now eighty Frenchmen in the field as well as 
many Indians. 

The Illinois and the Shawnee having joined forces to pursue a 
band of Chickasaw, took three prisoners and brought them to the 
fort on January 1 [1740], after having taken one scalp.’* Their 
prisoners are all men. One of them, who is a chief, is brought in 
with the white stick in his hand. He is spared the other ceremonies, 
for he will be used as an exchange later on.”® 

Though the Missouri did not take any prisoners, they came back 
on the 7th, riding six horses after having killed five others.” 


72On December 22, Montcharvaux arrived at Fort de |l’Assomption 
from the Arkansas post with news about the herd of horses and oxen that 
was coming from Natchitoches. The man in charge of the herd, “sr. de 
Guedenock [McDonough],” had written to Montcharvaux asking for pro- 
visions and guides. “I] donnait avis en méme temps que des 230 chevaux 

u’il avait en partant des Natchitouches il ne luy en restait plus que 50 
ort maigres, que M. de St-Denis avait fait passer pour |’armée, estant 
resté au village des Kadodakio et qu’il avait été impossible de leur faire 
passer la riviére de ce nom, que d’ailleurs les Espagnols qui avaient été 
engagés pour les conduire avaient deserté et emmené les chevaux avec eux.” 
Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 170f.—“A Midy [December 22], Mr. de 
Moncharvaux, commandant aux Arcancas, est arrivé : il 4 apporté des 
nouvelles du convoy des Natkytoches, les Boeufs et chevaux qu’on attendoit, 
sont demeurés aux vilages des Kadoudakiouz, fatiguez et extenuez de faim. 
Il rapporte que des 200 chevaux il peut en estre arrivé 80 aux Arcs, en 
tres mauvais estat, et que les autres estoient morts ou perdus.” Journal de 
la Guerre, 62f.—The lack of horses and oxen was one of the main reasons 
for calling off the expedition. See Bienville’s speech of February 9, 1740; 
MPA, 1:428f. 

73 Missouri Indians left on December 20; Iroquois on December 21. 
Journal de la Guerre, 61. See also Bienville’s narrative in MPA, 1:449. 

74 Cf. the entry for January 1, in Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 172. 

75 According to a letter written to Salmon, the three prisoners were 
taken by Indians from Canada. Salmon to Maurepas, January 28, 1740; 
MPA, 1:419. Cf. Journal de la Guerre, 65-69. 

76 The author of the Journal de la Guerre, 70, says that the Missouri 
returned in the afternoon of January 6; but Bienville wrote in his Journal: 
“Le 7 [of January], le party de Missouri qui estait dehors est revenu avec 
6 chevaux qu’ils ont enlevés tout prés des cabanes” of the Chickasaw. 
RAPQ, 1923, 172. Cf. Salmon to Maurepas, January 28, 1740; MPA, 
1:419. 
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Two young Missisauga also returned after more than a month’s 
absence. They had watched five women with axes on their 
shoulders, leaving the Chickasaw villages to chop wood. It was 
lucky for these women that they had a dog which scented our two 
men hidden behind a huge fallen tree. The dog let out a yelp and 
the women ran back to their villages, so that only one was killed 
and her scalp taken.*7 The Chickasaw who heard their cries did 
not come out to defend them, for they feared an ambush. 


Some Iroquois who were hunting fifteen leagues from here found 
an old letter written in English, but the writing is so faded by rain 
that it is impossible to decipher it. With it was some corn and 
shreds of bear skin.‘* The Chickasaw make use of all the sym- 
bols they can think of to let the French know that they want peace. 
They could have killed some of our men and taken others prisoners, 
but we learned that they had decided not to trouble us so as not to 
destroy all their hopes. 

In most countries winter is not a favorable season for waging 
war; but here the winter is entirely unfavorable. It is forty leagues 
from here to the Chickasaw, all the way through the woods. The 
trail is broken by a river which is easy to cross in summer, but too 
dificult in winter. The difficulties and obstacles are very great. I 
see measures being taken which make me understand that we will 
never set eyes on the forts of the Chickasaw. Our Indians have 
had this idea for a long time; they have assured us again and again 
that it is impossible to drag artillery and rolling stock through a 
country soaked by winter rains. 

These men who are fickle by nature have shown up to now a 
constancy which surprises those who know their character.’* It may 
be that their steadfastness was being sustained by their interests, 


77“Deux Missagins arrivérent [on January 18] avec la chevelure 
d’une femme qu’ils avaient tuée presqu’A la vue des villages.” Bien- 
ville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 173. 

78 This was on January 21, 1740. “Ils [Iroquois] y ont aussi trouvez 
une lettre, un sac plain de mahys, un paquet de Buchettes et deux casse- 
testes, qu’ils ont rapportez. La lettre est escritte en anglois, en pinte 
[tinte, i. e., teinte] de poudre deleyée dans |’au, ce qui en rend le caractere, 
inpossible 4 dechiffrer; tout ce qu’on en a pi lire jusqu’4 presant, apres 
l’avoir bien fait seicher, c’est qu’elle est fort ancienne.” Journal de la 
Guerre, 76 

79 Defections and murmurs began in December. Journal de la Guerre, 
61. On December 23, the Potawatomi left with arms and baggage, and 
during the night, “il nous deserta environ 100 sauvages de differantes 
nations.” Jbid., 63. See also the entries for January 13, 22, 25, 1740, in 
Bienville’s Journal; RAPQ, 1923, 172-174. In his narrative (MPA, 1:449), 
Bienville blames the Iroquois for these defections. 
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but not everybody agrees with this explanation. I know that in 
general they are ruled by their own interests. 

Their passion for liquor renders them unbearable to their fellow 
Indians and more so to the French.8° People who only see them 
occasionally cannot help sympathizing with those who by their state 
of life are obliged to live with them.*! We should not, however, 
be entirely unjust, and we must admit that, except for liquor, they 
are tractable enough, and that not all are inclined to drunkenness. 


These same men have a personal interest in attacking the enemy. 
They declare that such is their wish, that this is the reason why 
they came, and that they will not return until they find out what 
the enemy has in mind. They ask the volunteers from Canada, 
whom they cali brothers,®* to go with them. Before leaving they 
have a feast, as is their custom when going on a war expedition. 
The Christian Indians have another way of preparing themselves; 
they receive the sacraments and ask the Lord's blessing. The work 
of making preparations is carried on in haste, and everything is 
ready by February 2. The volunteers and the Indians, lightly clad, 
and with scanty provisions, leave on that day. They are all gone 
before noon. The Recollect Father goes with them as chaplain, the 
whole party numbering 550 men.*? 


The duties of chaplain of the regular colonial and marine troops 
have kept me busy; the main work has been in the hospitals, where 
the Lord gave me great consolation. I was particularly consoled 


80 This is an allusion to the killing of a drunken Potawatomi chief by 
a Canadian from whom the Indian was demanding brandy. Journal de la 
Guerre, 58-60. On this affair, see Bienville’s Journal (RAPQ, 1923, 170), 
entries of January 18, 20, 21, and 22, 1740. 

81 Father Vitry refers to the missionaries. 

82. On January 25, the Indians told Bienville that they were tired of 
waiting, that they would tell him on the following day how many would 
leave for the Chickasaw villages, “et que tout ce qu’ils me demandaient 
était que les chefs et guerriers canadiens fussent de la partye.” Bienville’s 
Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 174.—See Journal de la Guerre, 79-80, on what 
occasion the Iroquois called the Canadians their brothers. The Indians 
despised the French troops, “soldats paresseux, qui n’alloient point en 
Guere: (Cette parolle s’adressoit 4 nous).” 

83 The detailed narrative of this expedition is in RAPQ, 1923, 157ff. 
It is entitled: “Journal de la campagne faite par le detachment du Canada 
sur les Chicachas en février 1740 au nombre de 201 Frangais, et 337 Sau- 
vages de Canada, Illinois, Missouris et 58 Chactas faisant en tout 596 
hommes.” The original is in AC,F 3,24:323-337.—Its author is Gaspard- 
Joseph Chaussegros de Léry, a twenty-year old engineer and cadet 4 
Vaiguillette. P.-G. Roy, ed., Inventaire des Papiers de Léry (2 vols., 
Quebec, 1939), 2:4. On his return to Canada, he received, as a reward 
for his services, “une expectative d’enseigne.” Jbid., 14—The author of 
the Journal de la Guerre, 85, says that the force was composed of 200 
Canadians and 300 Indians. More Indians left with Céloron on February 8. 
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today, the Feast of the Purification. An artillery man abjured Cal- 
vinism in the presence of the artillery officers who acted as witnesses. 
This man did not want to postpone signing the act which contained 
his profession of Faith. It was the last thing he did, for his agony 
began on the same day, and he died without having recovered 
consciousness. 

The Chakchiuma chief returned from the Choctaw safely, bring- 
ing back with him a party of fifty-eight Indians. Two young 
Frenchmen joined themselves to the band. One, M. Canelle, who 
is a cadet in the colonial troops, is learning the Indian language, 
and in addition to his personal qualifications, he is thus making a 
good record for himself so as to obtain advancement more easily 
later on. On their journey from the Choctaw country, they went 
up close to the Chickasaw villages in order to get back here. They 
arrived on February 5.°4 

The manner in which an Indian travels through the woods is 
remarkable. It is enough for him to know where the sun rises and 
where it sets at the place where he sets out, then he comes back to 
his starting point by ways which he has never seen. On his out- 
ward journey, the Chakchiuma went by water and by land; the 
return journey was wholly by land across a country which he knew 
only in part. 

They appreciate the generosity of this Indian as well as his at- 
tachment to the French. He is the chief of his tribe, and we have 
given him a medal which is given to chiefs only. This medal is for 
the Indians what the Cross of St. Louis is for the French; for the 
Indians have been made to understand that it is the reward for con- 
spicuous bravery and faithful service.*° This medal, which they 
wear around their neck is made of silver, at least as large and as 
heavy as the crown of six livres; with the king’s picture on the 
reverse.*® 

The Choctaw did not meet the large party which left here on 


84 News that sixty Choctaw were coming reached Bienville on February 
4; they arrived on the following day. Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 174. 
Fifty-eight Choctaw joined the Canadian party on February 12. Journal 
of Chaussegros de Léry, ibid., 157. 

85 On the meaning of the Cross of St. Louis, cf. A. Fauteux, Les 
Chevaliers de Saint-Louis en Canada, 8ff. 

86 Compare this description with that in the Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico, F. W. Hodge, ed. (4th ed., 2 vols., Washington, 
D. C., 1912), s.v. Medals. 
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the second of this month,** though their paths did cross. Wishing 
to join forces with the others, the Choctaw left again on the 8th; 
they expect to make a combined attack on the enemy during their 
homeward journey.** The commandant of the troop, a captain from 
Canada (M. de Céloron) whom the Indians had asked for as their 
leader, left after they did.*® 

It is really true then that the distance from here to the Chi- 
ckasaw villages is forty leagues. There is no question of taking 
artillery along, because the winter season makes this impossible.*° 
We should have 100 officers and 800 regular troops marching in 
formation and well equipped.*’ But how can this be done when 
the season is so unfavorable, and there is such a dearth of oxen 
and horses ?** 

The question was debated on the 15th; since there were insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of every plan, the impossibility of the 


87 Father Vitry refers to the departure of the main body of the party 
on February 2. 

88 “Le 8 [February, 1740], je fis partir des Chactas avec des munitions 
et des vivres pour se joindre a notre gros party.” Bienville’s Journal, 
RAPQ, 1923, 175. See Salmon’s version in his letter to Maurepas, May 4, 
1740, MPA, 1:443f. 

89 Because of illness, Pierre-Joseph Céloron de Blainville had been un- 
able to leave Fort de |’Assomption with the main body of troops on Febru- 
ary 2. Journal of Chaussegros de Léry, RAPQ, 1923, 157.—‘‘Toute cette 
troupe estoit partie [on February 2] sans [i. e., sous] les ordres de M' 
St Piere Lant d’une compagnie du Canada, mais on croit que Mr de Celoron 
qui avoit esté incommodé, partira en peu, pour en aller prandre le com- 
mandemant.” Journal de la Guerre, 81. 

The Indians had asked for Longueuil, but the latter could not go 
because he was suffering from “a rather severe sciatica.” Bienville’s 
narrative, May 6, 1740; MPA, 1:449.—“Le 6¢ Mr de Celoron, le reste 
des Canadiens et sauvages, sont partis pour aller joindre le gros de leur 
party.” Journal de la Guerre, 85.—The instructions given to Céloron, 
which Bienville mentions in his journal under date of February 6 (RAPQ, 
1923, 176), are dated February 5, 1740; ibid., 180.—On February 7, Céloron 
caught up with the main body of troops, ten leagues from Fort de l’Assomp- 
tion. IJbid., 157. 

The order of departures is inverted in Vitry’s journal: Céloron left 
first; he was followed two days later by the Choctaw. 

90 See the letter of Bienville to Louboey, December 8, 1739; MPA, 
1:410f.—On December 26, 1739, most of the artillery was brought down 
to the foot of the bluff, with the intention of shipping it to New Orleans. 
Journal de la Guerre, 64. All the artillery, except two mortars, one 
hundred bombs, and a four-pounder cannon, had been brought to New 
Orleans before the end of January. Salmon to Maurepas, January 28, 
1740; MPA, 1:419. 

91 Bienville’s estimates revised by Broutin (MPA, 1:423-427) explain 
what Father Vitry means by “bien munitionés.”—The decision to send 800 
men had been taken on January 13. Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 173. 

92 On the lack of beasts of burden cf. Bienville’s Journal, entries of 
January 13, 26, February 8, RAPQ, 1923, 173-175—After it had been de- 
_— : evacuate the fort, the oxen were slaughtered to provide meat for 
the sick. 
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project was evident, and we decided to evacuate the fort.°* Such 
were the events at the fort. 

During this time, as the war party came nearer to the enemy, 
their activities were of a more serious nature. They sighted the en- 
emy on the 22d [of February] and the clash began with a skirmish.** 

They sighted three forts, over two of which the English flag was 
waving, while the French flag waved over the third. Twenty men 
carrying flags came out of the forts, but they were forced to retire 
inside by the gunfire of our people,*® who were no more than 150 
steps away.°® The firing went on uninterruptedly. The Chickasaw 
had a great advantage over us, for they were protected by their forts, 
while our men were in the open. We compensated this disadvantage 
by adopting Indian tactics; that is, we constantly changed position 
and kept on firing. In this way, although the battle lasted from nine 
in the morning until noon,*’ only eight men were wounded, two 
Frenchmen and six Indians.** 

Though it was not known then how many casualties were suffered 
by the enemy, our men were sure that they killed a woman. They 
saw her fall down from the top of a hut where she had perched her- 
self; from this vantage point this heroine was urging her people to 
deeds of valor. 


93 Nothing was decided at a meeting of officers (Journal de la Guerre, 
86) on February 9. On February 15, the assembled officers after hearing 
Broutin and after examining his estimates, were of the opinion that it 
was better to evacuate the fort. Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 175. 
The speech which Bienville made on this occasion is in MPA, 1:428-430. 
Compare these two documents with Broutin’s letter to Salmon, February 
18, 1740; ibid., 431-433.—In his narrative of the campaign (ibid., 449), 
Bienville defends his course of action by saying that he took advantage 
of the Chickasaw peace feelers, and he quotes the instructions of the king 
ordering him to act in this manner, should the circumstances demand it. 

94 From this date until March 5, Father Vitry’s Journal is a résumé 
of that of Chaussegros de Léry in RAPQ, 1923, 161-165. The passages 
quoted in the footnotes will show this dependence.—A summary of Chaus- 
segros de Léry’s Journal is in that of Bienville (ibid., 176), and the run- 
ning account of the Céloron raid in Bienville’s narrative of the Chickasaw 
campaign (MPA, 1:45-455) is also based on the Journal of Chaussegros 
de Léry.—Some of the facts are twisted and garbled in Beauchamp’s letter 
to Maurepas, May 19, 1740; ibid., 439f. 

95 Cf. Salmon’s comments on the firing on the flag bearer (MPA, 1:44); 
and see Bienville’s version; ibid., 451. The latter repeats the entry in 
Chaussegros de Léry’s Journal. 

96 “Nous nous avancames toujours et en peu de temps nous fiimes A 
150 pas de trois forts trés voisins les uns des autres.” Chaussegros de 
Léry’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 161. 
rata 97“Nous nous batimes depuis environs 9 hrs jusques A vers midy.” 

98 “Nous n’efimes que huit blessés dont deux Francais, Mr. de Gannes, 
cadet, et de Lachauvignerie, interpréte.” Chaussegros de Léry’s Journal. 
Ibid., 161.—Beachamp, who was hundreds of miles away, wrote to Maure- 
pas that many men, both French and Indians, were wounded. MPA, 1:439. 
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We had hardly begun to withdraw,** when another flag bearer 
came out of a fort. He was driven back as the others had been. It 
was noted that all during the battle, not a shot was fired from the 
fort over which the French flag waved.'°° The rest of the day was 
spent in catching and killing horses. 

On the two following days we moved forward from the first 
line of trenches, and went nearer to the villages. We put up a 
double palisade as a protection, so as not to be caught without shelter 
should the enemy make a sortie. Rain prevented the resumption of 
the battle. Except for one Chickasaw who came out in the evening 
and walked around the forts bearing a French flag, nothing note- 
worthy occurred during these days. 

After holding a council, our Indians decided that if any more 
flag bearers came out of the forts, they would send one of their own 
to find out what the Chickasaw wanted. Since the Iroquois were 
in majority, they prevailed in the council and brought the other In- 
dians to their point of view. 

Two young Chickasaw of unquestioned loyalty had been living 
with the Iroquois for the past six years. When the attack was re- 
sumed on the 25th, as soon as the Iroquois noticed a flag bearer 
coming out of the fort, they gave a French flag to the more intelli- 
gent of these two Chickasaw and sent him forward. Although two 
shots were fired on him from the gate of one of the forts, this man 
went straight ahead, without stopping or hastening his pace. The 
shots had been fired by an Englishman who was displeased with 
what he knew was going to happen. The Chickasaw pushed him 
violently back into the fort, and came out to meet the flag bearer. 
The latter told the assembled Indians who he was and gave the 
following message: 

“All the tribes have their hatchets raised over your heads,”’ said 
he, “they ask you to have pity on your women and children, but we 
are willing to intercede for you. By returning the French prisoners, 
and by delivering up the Natchez in your villages, who are the ene- 
mies of the French and of ourselves, you will dispose your father, 
the Frenchman, to pardon you.” 

“We are ready to do the bidding of the tribes,” answered an 
Iroquois, an Illinois and a Piankashaw chief, “and will visit your 


99 They were defeated, says Beauchamp in his letter to Maurepas, 
May 21, 1740; MPA, 1:464. 

.100“Le fort sur lequel était le pavillon Francais ne fit point feu 
pendant toute l’action.” Chaussegros de Léry’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 161. 
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camp without fear. Leave your flag with us, take our flag and tell 
your people that today we are wise.”'% 

The deputy returned to our camp and was sent back with a 
wampum belt from the Iroquois of the Lake of Two Mountains and 
from the Nipissing. Among the Indians, wampum belts are the 
symbol of good faith and the best of guarantees. Thereupon, three 
Chickasaw chiefs trustingly came to our camp, protesting that they 
sincerely desired peace, and would endeavor to catch the Natchez 
and surrender them to us. We shook hands, a favor which they 
greatly appreciated. Before returning, they asked us to stop killing 
their horses. The Iroquois made them a present of two Limbourg 
blankets.*°? 

On the morning of the 26th, we deliberated whether we 
would send to the villages a French officer and the three Indian 
chiefs asked for by the Chickasaw. On noticing that there was 
some hesitation about sending the Frenchman, the Iroquois mur- 
mured so loudly that M. [Jacques Le Guardeur]} de Saint-Pierre, 
an officer from Canada, was sent at once. He was well received 
in a hut surrounded by Chickasaw and Englishmen. While he 
was detained in the villages, between sixty and eighty Chickasaw 
and five Englishmen came to our camp and were received outside 
the palisade. Afterwards the officer was sent back to us and the 
Chickasaw embassy returned satisfied. The presence of these 
enemies in our camp gave us a favorable opportunity to compel the 
acceptance of our conditions by arresting them. This was favored 
by some of our Indians, but not all were willing to consent to it. 

When the Iroquois saw that the Chickasaw were not fulfilling 
their part of the agreement, they wanted to break off the negotiations 
on the 27th. “You began these negotiations,” the Potawatomi and 


101 At the end of his Journal, Father Vitry says that he merely gives 
the sense of the various speeches made by French and Indians. A compari- 
son of the speech which he reproduces here with the entry for February 
25 in Chaussegros de Léry’s Journal (ibid., 163), illustrates this statement. 

This last paragraph does not correctly summarize the account in the 
journal which Father Vitry used as his source. The mistake, however, 
is corrected two paragraphs farther down. The answer reported here was 
not made by the three chiefs mentioned, but was a joint request of all the 
Chickasaw, who asked that a Frenchman and three Indian chiefs, an Iro- 
quois, an Illinois, and a Piankashaw, be given to them as hostages, as a 
guarantee of the good faith of the French. See Chaussegros de Léry’s 
Journal, ibid., 162. 

102 Dumont uses the word “limbourg” in his poem and defines it in a 
footnote: “C’est un drap bleu ou rouge que les Sauvages aiment beaucoup.” 
Journal de la Société des Americanistes, n.s., 23 (1931) :368. 
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the Nipissing said to the Iroquois, “we are not leaving until the 
matter is ended. Much may still happen today.” In fact, a Chi- 
ckasaw chief and four Englishmen came to our camp later in the day. 
The Englishmen, we thought, were responsible for the delay, and 
the chief, whom we suspected of intending to deceive us, was re- 
proached for his bad faith. With regard to the missing Natchez, 
the chief explained how difficult it was to catch them, and promised 
that before the day was over, he would deliver some of them up. 
That evening he handed over two Natchez, and one more on the 
following day, together with two Frenchmen. He asked to be al- 
lowed to keep the third Frenchman as a safeconduct when going to 
see M. the Governor. His request was refused, and he brought back 
the third and last French prisoner. 

These Frenchmen said that there were few Natchez in the Chi- 
ckasaw villages during the battle, and that the few who were there 
had fled for fear of being handed over to the French, for they knew 
that this was the intention of the Chickasaw who had also resolved 
to wage war against the Natchez until the last Natchez had perished. 

Presents were exchanged with the Chickasaw chief, who as token 
of reconciliation gave us a calumet; that is, a long pipe decorated 
with braids of animal hair and white feathers. 

Before we broke camp, two Chickasaw chiefs came and addressed 
us as follows: “Brothers, you are going back to the great chief, our 
father. Tell him that in two days’ time we are coming to put our- 
selves in his hands.” After this, we broke camp on the 29th of 
February. 

Hardly had we traveled one league, when we saw two English- 
men riding at full speed after us. They asked us to return their 
horses which our men were riding. More than 150 horses had been 
caught or killed, and some of them we had eaten. ‘Your men have 
surrendered,” they were told, “we are taking your horses with us. 
If you want your horses so much, come along; but we intend to 
take them with us to the fort.’’?°* 

The diarist whose journal I copied says that the three villages 
which were first sighted and attacked are situated on a hill in a 
prairie. They lie in a north south line, each has its own fort, and 
the three seem to form only one village. To the east of these, 


103 Vitry’s account of the events of February 26-29, is a short sum- 
mary of the entries in Chaussegros de Léry’s Journal for these dates. 
RAPQ, 1923, 163-165. 
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there are three more villages, but not so close together, each one 
also has a fort. To the southeast there is a seventh village.’ 

Our small army was back at Fort de l’Assomption by March 5.'°° 
A boat loaded with provisions arrived from New Orleans on the 
6th, and we were told that another boat had been left at Fort St. 
Francis. 

On the 7th, six Chickasaw and four Englishmen entered our 
fort on horseback. Since the Englishmen had no passport they 
were arrested as spies on the 8th. On the same day we ordered 
one of the Chickasaw to go back to the villages, and we told him to 
return hither with the chiefs in twelve days’ time, when they would 
learn our final decision.’ 

All the volunteers from Canada and from the Illinois country 
as well as the Indians from the north had gone by the 15th of 
March.'°? 


104 The following parallel passages prove beyond doubt that the journal 
which Father Vitry summarized is that of Chaussegros de Léry. 


Chaussegros de Léry 


Les 3 villages chicachas que nous vimes 
d’abord et que nous attaquimes sont 
situés dans une prairie, sur un cotteau 
dont ics 2 bouts sont nord et sud. Ces 
trois villages paraissent n’en faire qu’un 
tant ils sont prés les uns des autres. II 
y a dans chaque village un fort oi ils 
se retirent lorsqu’ils sont pressés, par 
derriére de ces villages on en voit encore 
3 qui sont plus éloignés les uns des 
autres dans chacun desquels il y a un 
fort comme dans les premiers. On dit 


Vitry 
Les 3 villages que nous avons 
vus d’abord et attaqué dit 
le journaliste que j’ai copié, 
sont dans une prairie sur 
un cdteau, ils ont chacun 
Leur fort, Ils s’Etendent 
nord et sud les 3 ne parois- 
sent en faire qu’un. a Lest 
paroissent 3 autres — 
plus Eloignés Les uns des 
autres qui ont Egalement 
chacun leur fort: au sud est, 
se voit Le 7me, 


qu’l y en a encore un un peu plus éloigné 
du cété du sud mais nous ne |’avons pas 
vu. 





105 Bienville’s Journal gives the same date, March 5, for the return 
of the Céloron expeditionary force.—The second last entry in the Journal 
de la Guerre, 88, is dated February 24; the last dated entry begins thus: 
“Le 20e de Mars, Mr de Celoron est arrivé avec toute sa troupe”; the next 
paragraph opens as follow: “Comme la maladie m’avoit obligé de dessandre 
a la vile [New Orleans] avec plusieurs de nos officiers, je n’ay pa scavoir 
qu’au retour, de toutes nos troupes, l’isseii de cette arrivée.” It would 
seem, then, that the author of this journal left Fort de l’Assomption before 
the return of Céloron. 

106 Vitry’s entries for March 5-8, contain in brief the facts mentioned 
in Bienville’s Journal (RAPQ, 1923, 176) for these dates.—In his narra- 
tive (MPA, 1:456f), the governor says that De Nouailles advised him to 
arrest the Englishmen. “Il [Bienville] soupcone que leur passeport est 
faux, ce qui me fait croire qu’ils n’auront pas leurs elargissement.” Jowr- 
nal de la Guerre, 92. On May 4, 1740, Salmon wrote to Maurepas (MPA, 
1:454) that the prisoners would be shipped to France. 

107 They began to leave on March 10, and were all gone by the 14th. 
Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 177. “The detachment of troops and 
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Nobody can figure out the reason why the Chickasaw are delay- 
ing so long; no one had made an appearance by the 25th. Never- 
theless, the troops are being sent away; the marine detachment 
embarked for New Orleans on the 30th.’ 

In the morning of the 31st, just as the fort was about to be com- 
pletely abandoned, a flag bearer and two Chickasaw were sighted. 
They announced that five more Chickasaw were about to arrive; 
they came at 2:00 Pp. M. bringing a Natchez woman and three little 
children. 

“If we are late in coming,” said the chief who had been here 
previosuly, “it is not because we wish to create difficulties. Our 
chiefs were about half way on their journey hither, when they 
noticed marks made by our enemies and returned to our village. 
(These marks were made by twenty-one Iroquois who kilied five 
men and took four prisoners on their way home.)*®* Have mercy 
on our women and on our children. We will act wisely, and you 
will have every reason to be satisfied with us.” 

“Your lives are in your hands,” we answered, “you know the 
greatness of the Frenchman’s power. We have armed all the tribes 
against you, and we will arm them again any time we choose. Do 
not force us to recall these warlike tribes, now that they are ac- 
quainted with your country. What would have become of you if 
we had brought the big guns (the cannons) and the big piles (the 
mortars) to your villages?” 

“We would not have dared to wait,” they replied, “we would 
have fled, and would not have returned until the storm had passed.” 

In the preceding December, a party of twenty Choctaw had 
gone to the Chickasaw villages, I do not know under what pretext. 
The mistrusting Chickasaw had treacherously killed most of 
them.''® “Have you thought of giving satisfaction to the Choctaw ?” 
we asked them. ‘We will not attack them,” they answered, “but 


of volunteers both from Canada and from the Illinois country departed at 
the same time, so that by the 12th only our regular troops remained, and 
these, because of sickness, were reduced to about 500 mn.” Bienville’s 
narrative, MPA, 1:457. 

108 Bienville’s Journal, entry of March 30. RAPQ, 1923, 177. 

109 At the time, Vitry did not know that this was only a small part 
of what the Iroquois did to the Chickasaw on their way home. See the 
following letters to Maurepas: Salmon, May 4, 1740; MPA, 1:444; Hoc- 
quart, July 6, 1740; RAPQ, 1923, 188; Bienville, April 30 and September 
30, 1741; MPA, 3:749f, 751f. 

110 This episode is narrated in detail by Chaussegros de Léry, RAPQ, 
1923, 157f. See also Bienville’s Journal, February 5, ibid., 174; and Beau- 
champ’s version in MPA, 1:434. 
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if they attack us before means of settling this affair have been 
agreed upon, we will defend ourselves.” 

The seven Chickasaw who came here were from three different 
villages. We freed two of their men whom we had kept in chains."™ 

After seeing to it that nothing was left in the fort or in its 
vicinity which the enemy could turn into fortifications, we definitively 
embarked for New Orleans on April 1." 

My journal is true so far as the facts are concerned. With re- 
gard to the speeches, I have set down the sense, with possible addi- 
tions or omissions here and there. 

I have no intention of commenting on the events lest I should 
misinterpret them. I can only say that I saw a very good army at 
Fort de l’Assomption. All the officers were very kind to me, and 
the one thing they wanted was an opportunity to display their fight- 
ing spirit. Even gratitude will let me go no farther than the state- 
ment of this truth. 


111J—In his Journal (RAPQ, 1923, 177f) as well as in his narrative 
(MPA, 1:455-457), Bienville gives a detailed account of what took place on 
March 31. Salmon’s interpretation is in his letter to Maurepas, May 4, 
1740; MPA, 1:444f. 

112 The fort was set on fire. Bienville’s Journal, RAPQ, 1923, 178; 
Salmon to Maurepas, May 4, 1740; MPA, 1:445. 











Book Reviews 


Wartime Mission in Spain. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Macmillan, New 
York, 1945. Pp. xii, 313. 


In the story of American historiography, this book promises to win a 
special place. Its appearance early in November of 1945 was heralded by 
a barrage of reviews whose cudgeling recalled gauntlet-running in a seven- 
teenth century Mohawk village. The country, it seemed, was waiting for 
it, quite in the spirit of the Belfast public among whom, rumor says, the 
pedestrian may never forget that ancient motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, 
or as locally rendered, ““When you see a head hit it."". R. L. Duffus in the 
New York Times thought it of some merit though impregnated with disdain 
for popular opinion and with a thorough misunderstanding of the under 
lying issue in Spain. Benjamin Uhl in PM lowered his sights. Newsweek, 
America, Time, the Nation, the New Republic, variously labored to reenforce 
editorial concept with sledge and anvil, hammering down the narrative to 
a basic contest between good and evil in the current ideological world. 
Philip Murray followed with a demand that our Department of State at once 
sever relations with the Spanish government. And the Department itself, 
now under new management, and before the volume reached the bookstores, 
dispatched warning forecasts to its present representative in Madrid. 

From the foregoing one might correctly deduce that the book would not 
be judged on its own form and content. The author was on trial as the 
spokesman of a national policy to which President Roosevelt adhered un- 
swervingly during the entire course of the late war. That Mr. Hayes fol- 
lowed that policy with a loyalty that drew enthusiastic praise from Messers. 
Roosevelt and Hull seemed beside the point. He had been spokesman for 
an aim much disliked. Nor only that. Shortly before he returned to resume 
his professional work on February 11, 1945, his name was in nomination 
for the presidency of the American Historical Association, during the annual 
convention in December of 1944. Those who attended the business session 
in which he was the subject of debate will never forget the manner of op 
position to his election to that office. His “‘consorting with fascists” for 
three years threatened to overrule a vote to give him this richly deserved 
honor among his colleagues. 

And yet to the historian, the ‘mission’ and its record remain matters 
of enduring value. The former resulted in a ‘Peninsular Campaign” of 
peculiar strategic merit. The latter offers a picture of diplomatic success in 
Washington and in foreign service rarely excelled in the annals of the 
country. The contrast between this story and the Jungle Diplomacy so 
painfully described by Charles Franklin Sands earlier in 1945 marks a great 
growth in United States talent in international affairs. 

Mr. Hayes took up his task with reluctance. The post called for im- 
mediate success in a field altogether alien to his experience as a professor 
of history in Columbia University. There he enjoyed every mark of con- 
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fidence in his academic and personal competence, coupled with an out- 
standing record of achievement as a scholar and as a leader noted for 
integrity and solidly democratic attitudes. Now he was summoned by the 
President of the country for war service of the utmost difficulty. 

The work in Madrid involved two vital problems, to keep Spain and 
Spanish potential out of the Axis war camp, and to protect and eventually 
foster our position, by peaceful use of the central bastion that lay between 
the future campaigns in the Mediterranean and in Normandy. Failure in 
either point would have prolonged the war and exposed it to a dubious 
resultant, as General Marshall has shown in his summary of the fighting. 

Four phases are discussed by Mr. Hayes in his report. The first led 
to the dismissal of Serrano Sufier from the Spanish Foreign Office in Sep- 
tember of 1942. The second, to June, 1943, found Spain still ‘‘non- 
belligerent” but now granting significant facilities to the Allies: removing 
worry about obstacles to our North African landings; de facto recognition 
of the De Gaulle Committee in Algiers; free transit through Spain of over 
25,000 volunteers from beyond the Pyrenees; non-internment of several 
hundred American military airmen detained by forced landings; and free- 
dom to carry on economic warfare against the Axis on Spanish territory. 

From July, 1943, to May, 1944, there evolved the shift to “neutrality” by 
the Franco regime, with curbing of discrimination in the Falangist press, 
withdrawal of Spanish forces fighting against the Soviet, rescue of state-less 
Jews from the “Inner Fortress’’ of Germany, an embargo on tungsten- 
bearing wolfram against the Axis, and the closing of the German Consulate 
at Tangier with the consequent end to sabotage and espionage across the 
Mediterranean lifeline. Finally came the “benevolent neutrality” in 1944, 
resciding restrictions on American journalists in Spain, and the pledge to 
prevent Axis criminals or Axis loot from residing in Spain after the war 
was over. 

The service done, Mr. Hayes now asked for permission to go back to 
“private” life and university pursuits. He accompanied the request with a 
memorandum on future policy toward Spain. President Roosevelt wrote in 
reply: “I value most highly your views and recommendations and I am 
sure that they will be most useful and helpful to the State Department. 
Your work in Spain was outstanding and I want you to know how much 
I appreciate your help.” The President died only two weeks after sending 
that letter. 

Mr. Hayes might have omitted mention of this memorandum, had his 
purpose been to conciliate opponents and ward off future attack. Yet his 
nature and sense of duty to the country would in this have suffered eclipse. 
As it is, these recommendations have in themselves nothing to provoke con- 
demnation except from the “‘unalterably opposed.” He asks the State De- 
partment to inform the country of the reasons for its policy and not to 
shrink from bringing the public mind to recognize realities in international 
situations. And he asks for a continuation of traditional attitudes of re- 
spect for neighbors and all others in their own concerns. His remarks on 
the unity of our policy toward Latin America and Spain deserve special at- 
tention. 
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The book is written in the best Hayes manner, urbane, exact, thorough, 
objective. His own mistakes and those of others receive proper and propor- 
tioned notice. Between the lines runs a high regard for his chief and for 
his country. 

W. EUGENE SHIELS 


University of Detroit. 


Consular Relations Between the United States and the Papal States. Edited 
by Leo Francis Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., 1945. Pp. 467. 


In 1933 the first volume in the series of Documents published by the 
American Catholic Historical Association appeared. The instructions and 
despatches to and from the American ministers in Rome, 1848-1868, were 
carefully edited and presented by Dr. Stock in that volume. Now, as a 
result of the generosity extended by the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope's 
Peace Points this second volume of Documents is made available. The 
gratitude of the Association and of scholars in general is due to the Com- 
mittee, composed of Archbishop Stritch of Chicago, Archbishop Ryan of 
Omaha, and Bishop Muench of Fargo. Credit is properly extended to 
Bishop Ready of Columbus for the marked initiative he displayed in se- 
curing publication of the documents. 

We now have available in the two volumes a practically complete record 
of the diplomatic relations of the government of the United States with 
the Holy See. Admittedly some correspondence exchanged between the 
papal secretariat and our ministers in Rome, and the despatches of the 
Vatican to the papal consuls general in the United States will not be found 
in either of the two volumes of Documents, but there is good reason to 
believe that all communications of portance have been edited, and very 
carefully edited, by Dr. Stock, to whom all interested in this section of 
American history are accordingly indebted. 

The communications extend from the letters sent by Timothy Pickering 
in 1797 to Giovanni Battista Sartori, our first consul in Rome, until the 
1870's, when — temporal power came to an end. In the letters re- 
produced one finds the reports made by the eleven consuls who represented 
the United States in Rome, the three who represented us in Ancona, and 
the four who resided in various cities in the United States and represented 
the Holy See. 

One gets very clear cut impressions from many of the despatches, even 
though the language used is almost invariably formal in tone. Interesting 
appraisals of Pius VIII, for example, are given in the communications sent 
by Felix Cicognani, the Italian who served as our consul in Rome from 1823 
to 1837, and equally revealing analyses of Gregory XVI were sent by the 
same consul. It is noteworthy that various pontiffs emphasized their satis- 
faction with the religious liberty enjoyed by Catholics in the United States. 
Particularly emphatic were the words of Gregory XVI, in an audience 
granted to ten Americans, as recorded in the communication from Cicognani 
to John Forsyth, February 14, 1835: “His Holiness said that it was gratify- 
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ing to him to see citizens of the U. S., as he had the greatest esteem for 
them, as well as for their government. ‘He added that the Catholic religion 
was more free and more a protected in the U. S. than in any 
other part of the world... . that he attributed it to the Constitution of the 
Th B..+. such, in his opinion, being the best policy, and also the most 
beneficial to the Catholic religion, that governments could adopt in respect 
to religion in general.... and he requested that the gentlemen who were 
there would communicate his sentiments to their government (p. 45).” 

Special considerations were often shown to the American consuls by the 
Holy See. In times of crisis, as in the American Civil War, papal —_ 
was consistently given to the cause of the government in the North. Efforts 
to promote commerce unfortunately had no impressive results. The consuls 
were American citizens, after 1837, and accordingly their reports were made 
from a somewhat different point of view than were those of their Italian 
predecessors. The fall of Rome was presented in detail in the account for- 
warded by D. H. Armstrong to Hamilton Fish, on September 23, 1870, 
(pp. 354-359). It is evident that Mr. Armstrong was not especially sym- 
pathetic to the papal side in the struggle for the control of Rome. 

The high standards of the American Catholic Historical Association 
have been well maintained in the preparation and printing of this volume. 
It is a distinct credit to all who have been associated in its production. 


PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago 





